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PREFACE 


I have lately noticed that the gradually increasing influence 
of Sanskrit on the old inscriptional Prakrit can be traced from 
the Prakrit inscriptions of Southern India. Some  Prakrit 


epigraphs, in all or almost all cases, express double-consonants 


by single letters; some in a number of cases, and some 
in all or almost all cases, express them by two letters. "The 
last class again has the usual imprecatory verses in Sanskrit. 
A consideration of this development seems to show that the 
Iksvaku records are to be roughly ascribed to a period before 
about the beginning of the 4th century; the grants of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman and Vijaya-Skandavarman, Brhatphalayana 
Jayavarman, Sálahkayana Devavarman and Kadamba  Mayüra- 
Sarman are possibly to be placed between about the beginning 
and the middle of that century (see my views in Ind. Cult., I, 
pp. 501-2). Sanskrit inscriptions that show an influence of 
Prakrit (e.g., Gorantla grant of Attivarman, Mattepad grant 


of Dāmodaravarman, Omgodu grant of Skandavarman II, Darsi 


grant of the great-grandson of Virakorcavarman, etc.), should 
be roughly assigned to the period between about the middle of 
the 4th and about the beginning of the 5th century A.D. The 
first half of the book was already printed before this point 
occurred to me. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY, D. C. SIRCAR. 
December, 1934. 
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SUCCESSORS OF THE SATAVAHANAS 
IN THE EASTERN DECCAN 
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DINES CHANDRA SIRCAR, M.A, 


INTRODUCTION 


The aim of the author of these pages is to give a detailed 
account of the local dynasties that ruled in Andhra-deša or 
the Telugu country from the time of the decline of Sātavāhana 
power up to the conquest of the country by the Cālukyas. 
Tilinga, i.e., the Telugu country (Andhra-deSa) has been 
thus defined in the Srirangam plates dated A.D. 1358 (Ep. Ind., 


XIV. 90) : 


ware Fars AS Sal wwe st | 
waren uierarmrersenm taa a asf fafana i 


that is, the Telugu country is bounded by Maharastra on the 
west, Kalinga on the east, Pandyaka on the south and Kānya- 


— on the he north. 1 The tradition recorded here, however, 


1 It is curious that an inscription of the 14th century gives the name of Künyakubja 
as bordering on the north of the Andhra country. Kānyakubja (Kanau]) appears to have 
thrice become the capital of a North Indian Empire; first under king Harsa of the 
Puspabhüti family, secondly under the Gurjara-Pratibáras, the most renowned members 
of whom were Bhoja and Matendrupālā, and thirdly under the Gáhadaválas Here 
is probably a reference tu the Pratīhāra-Gābadavāla empire of Kanau:. The 
empire of Künyakubja, though it was no longer a political unit in the lth century, was 
possibly still lingering as a social and geographical unit. 

= 










es a wider — of the Telugu country, if not the widest 
NE included even the whole or at least the greater part of the 


| kingdom of Kalinga. For particulars of these wider boundaries, 


t ur readers may be referred to Sylvain Lévi's learned paper, 
> Pré-aryens et pré-dravidiens dans l'Inde : no. 3, Kalinga-Trilinga 
> (Journ. Asiatique, 1923). We, however, have accepted here a 


| narrower limit of the country, the heart of which roughly com- 


prised the present Kistna, Guntur and the Godavari Districts. 


In Sanskrit literature this country i& famous under the name of 
Andhra-deša. 


The country has been referred to in the Mayidavolu inscrip- 
tion of the early Pallava king Sivaskandavarman (Ep. Ind., 
VI. 88) as Andhāpatha (Andhrápatha), which certainly embraced 
the modern Kistna-Guntur region, as it is said to have had its 
centre at Dhaūūakada. As regards the identification of 
Dhaünüakada (Sanskrit, Dhānyakataka) Dr. "Vogel says, 
“The remains of Nagarjunikonda (* in the Palnad taluk of the ` 
Guntur District) can possibly represent the ancient capital of 
Dhafiakataka, which archaeologists have sought both at 
Dharanikota near Amarāvatī and at Bezvada.’’ (Ep. Ind., 
AX. 10). 


The Andhra country was practically the lower valley of the 
Krishna and the Godavari. The ports at the mouths of these 
rivers, therefore, appear to have belonged to this country. That 
they were great centres of South Indian as well as Far Eastern 
trade in the early centuries of the Christian Era is quite clear from 
the statement contained in the Geography of Ptolemy (e. 140 
A.D.). Prof. Dubreuil appears to be right in saying that ** the 
point of departure for vessels bound for Khryse (* the land of gold, 
i.e.. the Far Eastern countries) during the time of Ptolemy, was 
situated near the mouth of the Godavari and that it was from 


there that the civilisation of India started to go over to Burmah, 
Java, Cambodia and Anam '' (Ancient History of the Deccan, 


p. 88). 
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The Andhra people and their country are mentioned many 
times in literature ; but history of the Andhrā-deša, based on 
epigraphic evidence, only begins from the third century B. Oi, 
i.e.. the time of the Maurya emperor Ašoka. In the time of 
Asoka the Maurya frontier certainly extended in the south as far 
as the Pennar river near Nellore, as only the Tamil kingdoms of 
the Ceras, Colas and the Pāņdyas have been distinguished as 
pracamta (border states) from the vijita (dominions) of the king, 
and as inscriptions of Pu. Me been found on rocks as far south 
as the Chitaldrug District, Mysore. The Andhras are mentioned 
in the thirteenth Rock Edict of Agoka in the list of subordinate 
peoples 1 that lived in the dominions (idha rājavisayamhi) of the 
king. After the strength of the Maurya empire had waned, 
the people of the Andhra-de$a may have assumed independence. 

A king named Kubiraka has been mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion discovered at Bhattiprolu, in the Repalle taluk of the Guntur 
District. According to Bühler, the Bhattiprolu inscriptions 
belong to the period immediately after Ašoka, t.e., to about 200 
B.C. (J.R.A.S., 1892, p. 602). It is therefore possible to think 
that king Kubiraka fought successfully with the weak succes- 
sors of ASoka (who died sometime before B.C. 230) and liberated 
the Andhra country from the Maurya yoke. But unfortunately 
we know next to nothing about this king. ' 

Epigraphy is silent as regards the Andhra country for a 
long time after Kubiraka. Only about the second century of 
the Christian Era we find the country occupied by kings, belong- 
ing to the family known in Epigraphy as the Satav@hana.’ An 
inscription of Vasisthiputra-Pulumavi and another of Sivamaka 
Sata have been discovered at AĀmarāvatī (A.S.S.I., pp. 61 & 100). 
A rock inscription belonging to the 2nd (?) year of Vasisthiputra 





| The Purápic designation of the Sátavübana dynasty is Andhra, which is mentioned 
in Asokan records na the name of a subordinate people. Tt is not impossible that Andhra 
chiefs ruled as provincial governors under the Maurya Emperors (cf. the case of Yavann-rāja 
Tugāgpa, who according to the Junagadh rock inscription of Rudradáman ruled Surástra ns 
Adoka's governor). S 
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tna Sata (Candra Sati) has been discovered at Kodavali near 
- Chandarti in the Pittapur taluk (Kolanka State) of the Godavari 
District (Z. D. M. G., LXII, pp. 591-2 ; Ep. Ind., VIII. 316). 
Another fragment of a pillar has been dtacavered at China (Kistna 
District) near the mouth of the river Krishna and has been found 
to bear an inscription dated in the 27th year of the reign of the 
Sātavāhana king Gautami-putra Yajūa-Sātakarņi ' (Ep. Ind., I. 
.95). These epigraphs are clear proofs of Sātavāhana occupation 
of the Andhra country in the 2nd and the 3rd centuries A.D. 

A rock inscription of another Satavahana king, Pulumāvi, dis- 
covered at Myakadoni in the Adoni taluk of the Bellary District 
(Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 158) also shows that the Sātavāhanas were then 
master of the Andhra region. Some coins of the Sātavāhana 
kings have also been discovered in the Andbra-dega. Coins of 
king Pulumāvi bearing the symbol ** ship with two masts'' were 
picked up on the Coromandel Coast (Rapson's Catalogue, pp. 
299.3). A great number of coins bearing the name of Vasisthi- 
putra “Siri Pulumavi’’ and Gautami-putra “Siri Yana Sāta- 
kamni '' (sri Yajia Satakarni) have been discovered in the Kistna 
and the Godavari Districts (ibid., pp. 2, 20, 24, 30, 32, 34, 38, 
41). A large number of coins belonging to Vāsisthīputra šrī 
Candra Sati has also been discovered in the same area, Besides 
these kings numismatics disclosed the name of two other Sāta- 
vāhana kings, Vāsisthī-putra SivaSri Sātakarņi, and Rudra Sata- 
karni, whose coins have also been found in the districts of Kistna 
and Godavari. In the Anantapur, Chitaldrug and the Kuddapa 
districts have been discovered a number of coins which have been 
attributed by Rapson to some roudatoriea of the Sātavāhana 
kings (ibid., Ixxxi). The coins bearing ''a ship with two masts’’ 
suggest that the power of king Pulumāvi extended over the sea. 


! Scholars generally write the name of this king as Yajfinéri-Sitakarni, possibly 
because he is so styled in the Purügas (Vayu, 99, verse 55). But as in the inscriptions and 
on the coins of this king the name fonnd is Siri-Yafia-Sitakamni (—SrfT-Yaifia- -Sátakarpi 
(ride Lüders' List, Nos. 1024, 1146 and 1340; Rapson, Cat., 2 ff.), there can be no doubt 
that the king's name really was not Yajfiaóri-Satakarpi but Yajftia-Sütakarpi. See my Note 
on the Name of the Last Great Sātarāhana King in J.R,A.8., Jan., 1934, 
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The date of these kings is a disputed question ; but two 
points seem certain in this respect: (1) King Vāsisthīputra 
Pulumāvi could not be far removed from (but was possibly for 
some time a contemporary of) the Saka Satrap Kudradáman, 


— — — —  —— 


who is known to have ruled from c. 130 4 A. D.to c. 150 A.D. 
The mention of Baithana (Paithan in the Aurangabad 
District) as the capital of Siroptolemaios (siri Pulumāvi, 
contemporary of Tiastenes=Castana) by Ptolemy (c. 140 
A.D.) is also very important in ascertaining the date of 
Vāsisthīputra Pulumāvi in about the middle of the 2nd century 
A.D. (2) According to the evidence of palaeography, the reign of 
king Pulumàvi and that of Yajña could not have a great interval 
between. It is, therefore, very probably certain that Yajūa 
ended his rule not long after A.D. 200, and Yajūa was the 
last great king of his dynasty. 





The local ruling families of the eastern Deccan either ruling 
as subordinates or as governors, such as the Sálankáyanas, the 
Brhatphalayanas, the Pallavas and the Iksvakus, who so long 
submitted to the strong Sátavahana suzerainty at the time of 
Vāsisthīputra Pulumāvi and Gautamiputra Yajūa Sātakarņi, 
appear to have gradually raised their heads and supplanted the 
weak successors of Yajfia. From palaeographic consideration, it 
appears that the Iksvākus were the first to grow powerful in the 
Kistna-Guntur region and to throw off Sātavāhana suzerainty 
in about the first half of the 3rd century A.D. The [ksvaku king 
Vasisthiputra Camtamüla appears to have been the first performer 
of the Asvamedha sacrifice among the successors of the Sāta- 
vāhanas in the Eastern Deccan. The performance of the Ašva- 
medha, Vajapeya and other Vedic sacrifices by this king clearly 
shows that at his time the Iksvākus were no longer feudatories of 
the Sátaváhanas, who were therefore ousted from the Kistna- 
Guntur area before circa 250 A.D.' The successors of the 


' According to the Purāņas, Yajūnšrī-Šātokarņi (29 years ; real name Ynjfia-Sàtfa karpi) 
was succeeded on the throne by Vijaya (6 years; not known from epigraphy or pumismatics), 







P^ w^ 
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ksvüku in feet sovere — * E this area appear t to have been the 
Br — layanas and the Pallavas. The. Pallavas became very 
os erful at the beginning of the 4th century A.D. Pallava 
pigraphs discovered at Mayidavolu, Hirabadagalli and Guntur 
now in the British Museum) which appear to belong 
| E — — to the 4th century, show that the Pallavas 
at that time were master of the Andhrapatha as well as 
the Bellary region. Pallava headquarters in the Andhra 
country at the time of king Sivaskandavarman, a performer of 
 Asvamedha and other sacrifices, were at Dhatinakada (= Dhanya- 
kataka). The supremacy of the Pallavas in the Andhra-desa 
appears to have broken down owing to the rise of the Sālankāyanas 
of Vehgi (W. Godavari District) and the Anandas of Kandara- 
pura  (Guntur District). Devavarman, the Sālaūkāyana 
performer of the As$vamedha sacrifice, possibly reigned not long 
after the Pallava king Sivaskandavarman. The evidence of the 
Kanteru plates (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., V, p. 21) proves 
that the later Sālaūkāyanas became master of much of the terri- 
tories that were once under the Ikgvākus, Brhatphalāyanas and the 
Pallavas. After the collapse of the Salankayana power, however, 
the Visnukundins gradually became master of the whole of 
8 Andhra-desa. When the Cālukyas established themselves at 
Pistapura in the beginning of the seventh century A.D. the 
oe ra appear to have struggled hard with them for exis- 
tence. But gradually their power collapsed and the whole of the 
Andhra-deša came in the possession of the Calukyas. 


It must not, however, be thought that these dynasties came 
one after another on the political stage of the Andhra country. 
The Sàlankayanas, as we shall see, were most probably in posses- 


| din 


Camdaéri Sántikarna or Candraári Šātakarņi (10 years ; * Cada Bāta of inscription ond Cada- 
‘Sati, i.e., Candra Sati of coins), and by Pulomāvi (7 years; issuer of the Myskadoni grant), 
who wns the last king of the Andhra dynesty (Rapson, Catalogue of Indian Coins jn the 
British Museum, p. lxvii). If Yajfia-Sátakarpi died about A.D. 200, Pulomávi appears 
from the Porágas to have ended bis rule about A.D. 223. According to Krisbnasastri (Ep. 
Ind., XVIII, p. 318) the 2nd year of Candra Sati i» probably equivalent to A.D. 210, 
pn " 


- 
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gion of the district of Vengī even in the age of Ptolemy (c. 140 
A.D.), when the Sātavāhanas were apparently the suzerain of 
the Andhra-deša. We shall also see that even at the time of the 
great Satavahanas there ruled a family (most probably the Brhat- 
phalàyanas), possibly: as their feudatory, in the district. round 
Masulipattan. Excepting the Visņukuņdins, all the earlier 
dynasties that reigned in the Andhra-dešs after the Sàtavábanas, - 
seem to have ruled more or less contemporaneously. 


In these pages, we have given an account of the local dynas- 
ties that ruled between the Sātavāhanas and the Cālukyas. 
These were, therefore, the Ikgvākus, the Brhatphalāyanas, the 
Ānandas, the Sālaūkāyanas and the Visnukundins. I have not 
dealt separately with the Pallavas, who for some time were 
master of the southern part of the Andhra-desa. The reason is 
two-fold. First, the Pallavas as a ruling dynasty do not belong 
properly to the Andhra-desa ; secondly, the history of the Pallavas 
is not at all a neglected subject like that of these dynasties. 


In placing my work before the students of Indian History, 
I humbly request them to consider the new points I have been 
able to light upon in these pages. The chapters which I claim 
here to be original are those on the genealogy of the Anandas, * 
Sālankāyanas : and the Visnukundins, and those on the armay Í, 
of the latter two dynasties. I have tried to establish a relation 
between the two known Ananda kings, on the basis of the natural 
meaning of the passage hiranya-garbh-odbhav-odbhava of the 
Mattepad plates. I have tried also to settle the genealogy and 
chronology of the Sālaākāyanas and the Visnukundins, in which, 
as I have shown, mistakes have been made permanent by 
previous writers. The theory of the existence of a king called 
Sana in the Kistna District in the second century A.D., has 
been discussed and found to be untenable, and errors in the 
reading of the Alluru inscription have been pointed out. The real 
significance of the passage Hiramya-garbh-odbhava has, I believe 
for the first time, been correctly pointed out in the following 


















— c i 

vy prta, — and Seam X: have pog no Delo 

utilising to the full epigraphic as well as lexicographic 

EE and. classical literature. I have also made full use of the 

. Epic, Purànic and the Smrti literature in explaining passages 
Tike avasita-vividha-divya, hiraņya-garbh-odbhava and others. 


r" w 
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1 Recently I have explained the meaning of the passage in a paper published in the 
. Bháratearta (Bengali), Bhüdra, 1340 B.S., pp. 393 f. My paper entitled Hiranyagarbha, 
has been accepted for publication by the Council of tbe J. R. A.8. 








CHAPTER I 
THE IKSVĀKUS, 
1. The Southern Iksvākus. 


Inscriptions of the Iksvakus of Eastern Deccan have 
been discovered at Jaggayyapetta in the Nandigram taluk of the 
Kistna District (Ind. Ant., XI. 257) and at Nagarjunikonda in 
the Palnad taluk of the Guntur District (Ep. Ind., XX. 1) of the 
Madras Presidency. Formerly, Burgess expressed the opinion 
that these inscriptions belong to about the 3rd or the 4th 
century A.D., ** but are probably earlier." Bühler, and follow- 
ing him Vogel who has recently edited the Nagarjunikonda in- 
scriptions, ascribe the Iksvaku records to the 3rd century of 
the Christian Era. 

Iksvāku as the name of a king possibly occurs once in the 
Rgveda (X.60.4). The word there may, however, be also 
taken as an epithet of the name of another person, Asamāti, 
whom the Jaiminiyabrahmana (IIT. 167), Brhaddevata (VII. 
85 ff.), etc., take to be an Iksvāku prince.  Iksvāku in the 
Atharvaveda (XIV. 39.9) seems to be regarded as an ancient hero. 
According to Macdonell and Keith (Ved. Ind., s.v.) the Iksvākus 
originally were a branch of the Puru family. Zimmer places 
them (Alt. Leben, 104, 130) on the upper Indus; the Vedic Index, 
however, thinks that the Iksvākus may well have been some- 
what further east even in the Vedic period. Later Iksvakus 
are connected chiefly with Ayodhya, the capital of the Kosala 
janapada. We have long lists of Iksvaku kings in the 
Puranas and the great epics. But we do not know of any 
relation between the Iksvakus of Ayodhya and the Iksvākus of 
the Madras Presidency. Were the Southern Iksvákus a branch 
of the famous Iksviku family of Northern India, which 
migrated and eventually carved out a pringipalityin the Eastern 
Deccan ? ; a 

2 . 





*- 





It is possible that the epithet ikhaku-raja-pravararisi-sata- 


pabhava-vamsa-bhava, applied to Lord Buddha in an inscription 


of the Southern Iksvāku king Virapurisadata, refers to a claim of 


the king to belong to the same family as the Lord who, according 
to traditions, belonged to the famous Iksvāku family of Kosala 
(Majjhima-Nikaya, II.124). It is also interesting to note that 
the Southern Iksvākus were matrimonially related to the 
Southern Kekayas, as indeed, according to the Ramayana, the 
Iksvākus of Ayodhy& were to the Kekayas of Girivraja in the 
Punjab. But in considering the question of the relation be- 
tween the Northern and the Southern Iksvákus, we have also 
to remember the views of Caldwell regarding the nature of the 
Aryanisation of South India, ‘‘The Aryan immigrants to the 
South,’” he says, ‘‘appear to have been Brahmanical priests and 
instructors, rather than Kshatriya soldiers, and the kings of 
the Pandyas, Cholas, Kalingas, and other Dravidians, appear 
to have been chiefly Dravidian chieftains whom their Brahma- 
nical preceptors and spiritual directors dignified with Aryan 
titles, and taught to imitate and emulate the grandeur and 
cultivated tastes of the Solar, Lunar and the Agnikula races of 
kings." (Comp. Gram., 2nd ed., Intro., 115). This view is 
certainly correct in some cases, As we know, the Hadis of 
Mymensingh (Bengal), a tribe closely allied to the Garos, have, 
only the other day, been allowed to wear upavitas and to bear the 
ancient and illustrious name of the Haihaya Ksatriyas.' It is 
therefore, not easy to determine whether the Southern Iksvākus 
were actually Aryan immigrants from the North (which is 


| Tt is to be noticed that at present the population of Eastern and Southern India is 
generally divided not into four but only into two Vargas, viz., the Brābmsņa and the Šūdra. 
In Eastern India bas, however, now come an age when nobody likes to remain a Sidra. 
For a list of aboriginal tribes claiming the status of Bribmana, Ksatriya and Vaidya, see 
Census of India, 1931, Vol. V (Bengal and Sikkim), Pt. I, pp. 420-97. If, however, the 
Āguris are Ugra-Ksatriya, the Bagdis are Vyagra-Keatriya, the Namah-Sidras are Namo- 
Brāhmaņa and the Nāpits are Nal-(or Sāvitrī-|Brābmaņa, as we have it there in the liat, 
may not the Musalmans, the Christians and the Japanese (or the Javanese) as well claim 
to be called Musala-Kgatriya, Klista- (or Kygna-)Keatriya and Yavana-Brühmapa respeo- 
tively ? - 4 


u* 
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possible) or a Hinduised aboriginal family of rulers, who 
appropriated the name of the most glorious royal family of an- 
cient India.! The question is, moreover, a little further compli- 
cated by the points brought to our notice by Przyluski in an 
interesting paper in the Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique, 


1926, p. 883.2 
The Sanskrit word ikgvāku means *''gourd.'" It is 


interesting that some Austro-Asiatic peoples call themselves 
issue either of a gourd or a melon, of which every seed gave 
birth to a man (Bonifacy, Cours d'ethnographie indo-chinois, 
45; and Cochbrane, The Shans, I. 120). This myth seems to 


i The extension of the name of '" Koala," where the Iksvākus ruled, over the 
modern Sambalpar-Raipur-Bilaspur region in the Daksipüpatha (cf. atmeawēz mentioned 
as a efergrmqwurw in the Allalmbad pillar inscription) and the tradition recording the estab- 
lishment of Kuša, son of the Ikgvāku hero Rama, at Kušāvatī to the South of the Vindhya 
and the Revi (Raghuvamés, XVI.31) probably go to prove a southerly course of the 
Ikgvāku expansion. It may also be noticed that the southern kingdoms of Ašmaka and 
Mulaka (on the Godavari) were traditionally known to be founded by two Iksvàáku princes 
named Asmaka and Mulaka (Vayu Purāņa, 88. 177.8). The history of the Ikgvákus, 
Kekayas, Mālavas, Sibis, Guptas, Mauryas, Admakas and the Kadambas (who claim 
Ahicchatra in the modern Rohilkhand for their original home) and stories of the sons of 
Vidvamitra, of Rama, Vijaya, the sage Bāvari and others may all be very important 
in dealing with the Aryanisation of Southern India. But while we have reliable evidence 
of the migration of the Málavas (= Maloi of Greeks: on the lower valley of the Rāvi in 
Alexander's time) and the Sibis (—Siboi of the Greeks : in Alexander's time in the  Shorkot 
region of the Jhang District, Punjab), and also of the Mauryas and the Guptas, from north 
to south —there is no satisfactory evidence as regards the migration of the other families or 
tribes. The mention of the Mālayus (= Mālavas) as living in the vicinity of Pugkara 
(near Ajmere) in an inscription of Usavadáta (Ind, Ant., 1918, p. 75), the find of coins 
with the legend Mālavānām jayuk in the southern part of the Jaipur State (Rapson, Indian 
Coins, Š 51) and the name of the modern province of Mālwā, prove conclusively the 
southerly course of the Milavas. As regards the Sibis we may however challenge the 
 suthority of the tradition recorded in the Dašakumāracarita about their settlement on the 
Kaveri and their connection with the greater Colas as is claimed in the Udayendiram plates 
(8. L L, II, p. 382) ; but the discovery of their coins at Nagari leaves no doubt that the 
Sibi tribe marched at least as far south as the Chitorgadh District of Rajputana. It can 
also bo hardly doubted that the Mauryas of Konkan and the Guttas (= Guptas) of Guttals 
were branches respectively of the famous imperial dynasties of those names that ruled at 
Pátalipatra. The cases of the other tribes or families however though not impossible cannot 
be substantially proved at the present state of our knowledge. 

2 An English translation of this paper is to be found in P. C. Bagebi's Pre-Aryans and 
Pre-Dravidians in India (Cal. Univ.). š 
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have passed into Indian tradition, in which Sumati, queen 
of king Sagara of Ayodhy& (to whom 60,000 sons were 
promised), gave birth to a gourd, and from that gourd came out 
60,000 children (Ràm., I. 38 ; Mahābhā., III. 106; Bhāg. 
Pur., IX. 88). The Austro-Asiatic myth of gourd-ancestor 
seems to have been transposed in the legends of Sumati and 
Iksvāku, who have been placed at Ayodhyā. But as is often 
the case in Indian literature, it appears that in the second case, 
the authors have modified the myth for the sake of ennobling it. 
The epic poets could not be pleased with the idea that a gourd 
had given birth to a glorious dynasty. Iksvāku, which properly 
means a gourd in Sanskrit, appears, therefore, to have been 
personified as a hero, son of Vaivasvata Manu (Ram., I. 70, 
vs. 20-21: Mahabha., I. 75, vs. 31-40) or that of Sage Gautama 
(Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, 10-11). In a story of the Dul-va, 
analysed by Rockhill, attempt has been made to explain the 
name Iksvüku by the fact that the children of the Sage Gautama 
were found in a field of sugarcane (iksu). 

If we think, now, that the lksvükus were originally an 
Aryan tribe, this Austro-Asiatic influence possibly shows that 
they were closely connected with the aborigines of the country, 
wherein there was a strong Austro-Asiatic element, and conse- 
quently shared some of their beliefs and traditions. Relation, 
matrimonial and otherwise, of Aryan ruling families with the 
aborigines is frequently illustrated in the Epic and the Puranic 
literature. ‘That the Aryan families which migrated to South 
India, had to accept some aboriginal customs, is also clear from 
the fact that very early authorities on smrti had to acknow- 
ledge and distinguish between the Aryan customs of Northern 
and those of Southern India.  Baudháüyana, who lived long 
before Christ and is a very great authority, speaks in his 
Dharmasüira (TI. ii. 1-4) of mdtula-pitr-svasr-duhitr-gamana 
(i. e., sexual relation with daughters of mother's brother and 
father's sister) as an established custom in the South. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that the Ikgvāku king 
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Virapurisadata had, among others, three queens who were the 
daughters of his father's sisters. 

The capital of the Southern Iksvaku kings is not known. 
But probably it was at Dhānyakataka. Vogel thinks that “ the 
remains of Nagarjunikonda can possibly represent the ancient 
capital of Dhaünakataka, which archaeologists have sought 
both at Dharanikota near Amarāvatī and at Bezvada.”’ 

It must be noticed that the country, which according to the 
evidence of the Nagarjunikonda and the Jaggayyapetta inscrip- 
tions appears to have belonged to the Iksvákus in about the second 
half of the 3rd century A.D., is known to have belonged to the 
Sātavāhanas in the 2nd century. After the decline of the Iksvākus, 
this region passed into the hands of the Pallavas of Kāūcī. 
The Mayidavolu (Guntur District) Prakrit plate (Ep. Ind., VI. 
86) of the Pallava Yuvamaharaja Sivaskandavarman, records an 
order of the Yuvamahūārāja to the vāpata (vyāprta, i.e., governor) 
of Dhafüfüakada (Dhanyakataka) to execute the grant of a village 
named Viripāra situated in the Andhāpatha (Andhrāpatha). 
Another set of plates of the same age belonging to the Pallava king 
(vijaya)-Skandavarman, was discovered in the Guntur District. 
Aceording to Prof. Dubreuil, king (vijaya)-Skandavarman of this 
inscription is the same as the Yuvamahārāja Sivaskandavarman 
of the Mayidavolu plate. Whatever the identification be worth, 
it is clear that the Iksvakus were ousted from the Kistna-Guntur 
region by the Pallavas of Kāūcī. 

. We cannot neglect to mention in this connection the rise of 
the Brhatphalayanas in the district round Masulipattan. Lt is, 
however, certain that the weak successors of the grest Cāmtamūla 
and his son Virapurisadata were finally swept away by the 
Pallavas of Kāñcī at about the beginning of the 4th century A.D. 
But it is quite possible that the rise of the Brhatphalāyanas had 
a large share in weakening the power of the Iksvákus. 

An inscription of about the 5th century A.D. (Ep. 
Carnat, XI, p. 142), discovered at Anaji in the Devangere taluk 
(Mysore), speaks of a Kekaya prince, named Sivanandavarman 
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‘he ID claims, for ‘his family, ` matrimoníal connection with 


ās it e saintly kings of the Iksvaku line. (Cf. qarama-müheévarah. 
r5 nü i-pitr-padabhaktah atreya-gotrah soma-vams-odbhavah iksvà- 


 kubhir—api rajarsibhih krt-āvāha-vivāhānām kekayānām kule 
( jütah $ivanandavarmā). This fact possibly goes to show that 
the Iksvāku dynasty lingered long as a ruling power, though 
unimportant in comparison with the neighbouring royal families. 


2. Qümtamüla I (=Santamila I). 


| Only three kings of the Iksvāku family of the Eastern 
Deccan are so far known. The first of them is Maharaja 
Vasisthiputra Cāmtamūla. We have not yet any inscription of 
the time of this king. But from the epithets applied to his 
name in the inscriptions of his son and grandson, he appears 
to be a very great and powerful monarch. 


Vāsisthīputra Iksvāku Cāmtamūla is credited with the per- 
formance of the agnihotra, agnistoma, vājapeya and ašvamedha 
sacrifices. It must be noted that the Vājapeya and the 
Ašvamedha sacrifices could be performed only by very powerful 
kings. According to the Satapatha-Brahmana (V. ii) the 
performance of the former bestowed on the performer a superior 
kind of kingship called sāmrājya, while the Rājasūya conferred 
merely the ordinary royal dignity called rājya (ibid., i. 1. 13). 
According to the Apastamba Srauta-sütra (XX. i. 1), only the 


1 In connection with the possible change of £ into c, may be noticed the change of 4 
into c in the name of two kings of the line of the Kadambas of Goa. The name Bas(ha or 
Hns(hadeva has in these cases the Prakrit forms  Cat(n, Cattala, Cattaya and 
Cattsyya (Bomb. Gaz., I, Pt. ii, p. 567). Tt must also be remembered that Tamil, a 
typical Dravidian language, has oo letter in its alphabet corresponding to the 4 of Sanekrit 
and that Sanskrit £ is generally represented in Tamil by c; e.g., Sanskrit pašu = Tamil 
pacu; 8. fatru — T. catturu; 8. fastraka = T. cattakam, etc. This is due possibly to the 
fact that Sanskrit 4 is represented in Prakrit by s, which again is almost identical in 
sound with Dravidian c. E 


—— 
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Sdrvabhauma kings (rajas) could perform the  ASvamedha 
sacrifice, King Cāmtamūla, therefore, could not have been 
a weak ruler, subordinate to some Satavaihana emperor. 
He is also said to have been a giver of crores of gold, 
. thousands of cows (or bullocks) and thousands of ploughs.* The 
king was evidently a Brahmanical Hindu. The deity he was 
devoted to, is mentioned as virūpākhapati-mahāsena, It may be 
noted that the Kadambas and the Cālukyas also referred to their 
families, in their inscriptions, as mahasena-parigrhita. Maha- 
sena (Skanda), in the Iksvāku inscriptions, has been called 
virūpākha-pati, ‘‘lord of the Virüpükhas.'" Vogel takes the 
term virüpükha in the sense of the hosts of which Skanda is the 
lord or leader. The word indicates a class of snakes in a snake- 
charm in the Vinayapitaka (ed. Oldenberg, II. 110). 

King Cāmtamūla had at least two sisters, One of them 
named Camtasiri (or Cāmtisiri = Šāntašrī or Šāntišrī) was given 
in. marriage to Vāsisthīputra Khamdasiri (Skandasri) of 
the Pükiya family. Khamdasiri has been called mahāsenāpati 
and mahdatalavara, and his wife, the  Iksváku princess 
Cāmtasiri, mahādāna-patinī and mahātalavarī. The term 
mahāsenāpati (‘‘ great chief of the army," i.e., general) 
denoted feudatory chieftains in charge of the rāstras (districts) 
in the time of the Sātavāhanas; the same meaning seems 
to be applicable in the present case also. Vogel is, therefore, 
inclined to render the term by *''duke.'" Mahātalavaras are 
mentioned in early Jain works along with the eighteen 
gana-rüjas. So, this word must also be taken as a title 
of nobility (cf. Kalpasütra, ed. Jacobi, 61.11.21-5). A 
Sanskrit commentary on the Kalpasütra, called Subodhika, by 
Vinayavijaya (Nirnaysagar Press ed., leaf 60, lines 6-7) explains 


i See also Ray Chaudburi, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 2nd ed., pp. 105-6 and 109-10. 

? It is possible that hia epithet aneka-hiramnakoti-gosatasahasa-hala-satasahasa-paddys 
refers to the fact that the king performed many times several of the sixteen mahdddnar 
enumerated in the Purāņas, such as Hiranyagarbha, Hiraņyakāmadhenu, Hirspyááósa 
Hirapyásvaratha, Gosabasra and Pafigalátgala. 

* 








i š a term talavara as CT SisiaU Ae odla-préda tta-pattabandha- 


vibhūgita-rājasthānīyāk. In the Punjab there isa subdivision 


Of the Khetris (Ksatriyas) called the Talwar (Ep. Ind., XX, 


p- 7,n.1). Vogel suggests a connection of the word íalavara 
with Tamil talavay (general), talaiyari (village-watchman) or 
Kanarese falavara, taļāvāra (watchman beadle). It seems from 
the Subodhika and these inscriptions that the Mahatalavaras were 
provincial governors or subordinate rulers. I, therefore, think that 
the word is connected with Tamil talaivan, which means a king, 
ruler or governor (Tamil Lexicon, pub. Madras University, s.v «p 
The word, which is originally Dravidian, evidently ‘penetrated 
into North India also. In addition to the instance of the Talwars 
of the Punjab, it may be said that it is obviously identical with 
the mysterious word taravara, which along with the word 
mahapratihara (great chamberlain) is found on a clay sealing 
excavated» by Bloch at Basarh (Arch. Surv. Rep., 1903-4,108, 
etc., Pl. XL. 6). 

At least two children—a son and a davghter—were born to 
Camtisiri. The name of ‘her son was Khamdasāgaramņaga 
(Skanda-sāgara). We do not know her daughter's name; but she 
is known to have been married to her cousin, king Virapurisadata. 
In an inscription of Nagarjunikonda, Virapurisadata has been 
called Cāmtisiri's apano jāmātuka, i e., own son-in-law. 

Another uterine sister of king Cāmtamūla was Hammasiri 
(Harmyašrī), who had two daughters, Vapisiri-nika (Vāpīšrī) 
and Chathisiri (Sasthīšrī). Both Vapisiri and Chathisiri were 
given in marriage to their cousin, Virapurisadata, son and 
successor of king Cāmtamūla. 

Two children of king Cāmtamūla are known from inscrip- 
tions. One of them is his son from Mādharī (Mathari), named 

Virapurisadata, who succeeded him on the throne. The other is 
his daughter, Mahātalavarī Adavi-Cātasiri." The princess was 


i The word adavi was prefixed tothe name of this princess evidently in order to 


distinguish her from her namesakes. The word is connected either with Sanekrit aferi or 
"Tamil dgavai or āģavaļ. š 
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given in marriage to the Mahāsenāpati, Mahādaņdanāyaka 
Khamdavisākhamņaka (Skandavisikha) who belonged to the 
family of the Dhanakas. Both the sister and the brother appear 
to be staunch Buddhists, whereas their father was a performer 
of Vedic sacrifices like the agnihotra, agnistoma, vājapeya 
and the h$vamedha. . 

In one of the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions dated in the 6th 
regnal year of Virapurisadata, we have a record of the benefac- 
tions of one Mahāsenāpatinī Cula(ksudra)-Càmtisirinika  (2.e., 
Camtisiri, the younger), who was married to the Mahāsenāpati, 
Mahātalavara, Vāsisthīputra Khamdacalikiremmanaka of the 
Hiranyaka family. The name of the Mahāsenāpatinī seems to 
indicate that she was an Iksvaku princess ; but she is explicitly 
called kulahakānam vālikā, i.e., a girl born in the family of the 
Kulahakas. She therefore appears to me to have been the 
daughter of an Ikgvāku princess married to a Kulahaka chief. 


3. Virapurisadata (Vīrapurusadatta).' 


King Cāmtamūla (Sintamila) I, as we have already said, 
was succeeded on the Iksvaku throne by his son Virapurisadata. 
We have a number of inscriptions dated in the regnal years of 
. this king. His inscriptions have been found at the Buddhist sites 
of Nagarjunikonda and Jaggayyapetta. 

All his inscriptions begin with an adoration to Bhagavan 
Samyaksambuddha, i.e., the Lord Buddha. (Cf. namo 
bhagavato | devarüja-sakatasa supabubha-bodhino | saramnuno 


i Bühler took Purisadata as name of the king and siri-vira (ári-vira) as an adjective 
(Ind. Ant., XI. 257) on the ground that there is no deity named Virapurusa and that 
therefore, na m name, Virapurusa-datta makes no sense. Sometimes, however, such adjec- 
tives are known to form an integral part of the proper name. Note, for instance, the name 
of Virarájendra, the Cola king, who ruled from 1063 to 1070, (Sewell, List of Historical 


V Inserr. ot South. Ind., pp- B1 and 449-50.) 
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1SC t-anukampakasa jita-raga-dosa-moha- vipamutasa mahagani- 
| pasabha-gamdhahathisa samma-sabudhasa | dhütuvara-parigahi- 
tasa in some, and in one namo bhagavato ikhaku-ràja-pravara- 
risi-sata pabhava-vamsa-bhavasa deva-manusa-sava-sata-hita- 
sukha-maga-desikasa jita-kāma-kodha-bhaya-harisa-tarisa-moha- 
dosasa dapita-mara-bala-dapa-mána-pasamanakarasa — dasabala- 
mahabalasa athamga-maga-dhama-caka-pavatakasa caka-lakhana- 
sukumdra-sujata-caranasa — taruna-divasakara-prabhasa sarada- 
sasi-sama-darisanasa sava-loka-cita-mahitasa budhasa). 


Inscriptions appear to tell us of five queens of king 
Virapurisadata. Two of them were Vapisiri (Vapisri) and 
Chathisiri (Sasthisri), daughters of the king's aunt (father's 
sister) Hammasiri (Harmyasri). A daughter of his other aunt 
Càmtisiri was also a queen of the king. Another queen appears 
to be the Mahādevī Rudradharabhattārikā, who has been de- 
scribed in the inscriptions as wjanikāmahārabālikā. Vogel is 
inclined to correct the passage as ujanikā-mahārāja-bālikā, which 
may not be impossible, as in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions 
there are signs of careless engraving. Vogel then identifies 
Ujanika with the famous city of Ujjayini (Prakrit Ujeni), 
mentioned by the Greek geographer Ptolemy (Geography, VII. 
i, Š 63) as Ozéné and as the capital of Tiastenes (Castana). 
The name of queen Rudradharā and those of the kings of 
Castana’s line, such as Rudradāman (I and II), Rudrasena 
(I, II and IIT) and Rudrasimha (I, IT, III and IV) may 
also indicate the possibility of Vogel's theory. "Though there 
is no name like Rudradhara (of whom the queen might 
have been supposed to be a sister or a daughter) in the 
genealogy of the Sakas of Ujjain, two kings having names 
beginning with Rudra, reigned in the third century A. D. 


1. Rudrasena I, circa Saka 122-135 (A. D. 200-213). 
2, Rudrasena II, circa S. 176-196 (A.D. 254-274). 


It is not altogether impossible that the Ik$vāku queen was 
related to one of these kings. It may be noted in this connection 
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that a Nagarjunikonda inscription records the _pious gift ofa ` 
Saka girl, which fact possibly shows that the Iksvakus were 
friendly towards the Sakas. The currency of dinüra müsakas in 
their kingdom seems also to indicate their relation with the 
north. The dindra, according to numismatists, was a gold coin 
weighing about 124 grains, first struck by the Kusan kings (of 
whom Castana is supposed to have been a feudatory) in the first 
century A. D. in imitation of the Roman gold Denarius. 
(Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 181.) 

In an inscription of Ehuvula (Bāhubala?) Cāmtamūla II 
(Santamüla II), son and successor of Virapurisadata, the name 
of the reigning king’s mother is mentioned as Mahadevi 
Bhatideva. She appears, therefore, to have been another queen 
of Virapurisadata. 
| Besides the son Ehuvula Cāmtamūla, king Virapurisadata 

is known to have had a daughter named Kodabalisiri (Kunda- 
valligri), who is said to have been the Mahadevi (queen) of the 
vanavāsakamahārāja. Vanavāsakamahārāja appears to mean 
the king of Vanavāsī, now in the North Kanara District 
of the Bombay Presidency. Banavāsī is known to have been the 
capital of the Cutu Satakarnis and afterwards of the Kadambas. 
Scholars think that the Kadambas began to rule at Banavāsī 
about the beginning of the fourth century A.D. It is therefore 
not impossible that a Cutu-Satakarni king of Banavāsī was the 
husband of the Iksvaku princess  Kodabalisiri, daughter of 
Virapurisadata whose inscriptions have been ascribed to the 
third century A. D. Matrimonial alliance with the powerful 
house of Ujjain and that of Banavāsī certainly strengthened the 
Iksvākus at the time of this monarch. 

King Mātharīputra Virapurisadata ruled at least for twenty 
years. We have inscriptions dated in the 6th, 14th, 18th and 
the 20th year of his reign. The following are some important 
“inscriptions discovered at Nagarjunikonda and dated in his sixth 
regnal year :— 
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K Nae Er Record of the erection of a pillar of the Mahācetiya of 
e Lord Buddha by Camtasiri, who was the uterine sister of the 
king Vasisthiputra Cümtamüla I, aunt (pitucha, i.e., father's 
sister) of king Mādharīputra Virapurisadata, wife ot the Pūkīya 
chief Vasisthiputra Khamdasiri and mother of Khamdasā- 
garamnaka. The act is said to have been done ‘‘for the attain- 
ment of welfare and happiness in both the worlds, and in order 
to attain herself the bliss of Nirvana, and for the attainment of 
welfare and happiness by all the world.” 

Il. Record of the erection of a stone-pillar by Vapisirini- 
kā, daughter of Hammasiri, sister of king Cāmtamūla Land wife 
of king Virapurisadata. The pillar was erected with regard to 
the queen’s mother Hammasiri, and for the sake of attaining the 
bliss of nirvana for herself; also records the completion of exten- 
sion of the mahācetiya,' for the benefit of the Masters of the 
Aparamahāvinaseliya sect, by Reverend Ananda who knew the 
Dīgha-nikāya and the Majjhima-nikaya by heart and who was 
a disciple of the Masters of the Ayira-hamgha (ārya-samgha). 
The Masters of the ārya-samgha are said to have been resident 
at Pampagama and to have been preachers and preceptors of 
the Digha-nikaya, Majjhima-nikaya and the five Mātukas. 

Digha-nikaya and  Majjhima-nikaya are the celebrated 
Pali Buddhist works. The way, however, in which the Mas- 
ters of these Nikāyas are mentioned in the Nagarjunikonda 
inscriptions is different from that in which they are generally 
referred to in the Buddhist literature. It has, therefore, been 
conjectured by Dr. Dutt (Ind. Hist. Quart, VII. 642) that 
possibly the inscriptions were concerned with a Buddhist sect 
that was not exactly the Theravāda (the Pali School), but had a 
literature and tradition very similar to the Theravada School. 

1 Dr. Dutt says that tbe “ period mentioned here ( * the time of the Ikgvāku inscrip- 
tions, the 3rd or the 4th cent.) relates to the subsidinry structures of the main stūpa itself— 
the Mahücetiya,......must be assigned to an earlier period...... '" (Ind. Hist. Quart., VIT. 634), 
Vogel, however, translates nithapitam inam nacakamam (lit. repairs) mahdcetiyam khem- — 


bha ca (hopita ti, as '' this pious work ( *wwww ), the Mabücetiya, was completed and the ^ 
pillars were erected." (Ep. Ind., XX. 17.) 
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Dr. Dutt further suggests that the word mātuka (Pāli mātikā, 
Sanskrit mātrkā) may be taken to be both the Vinaya and the 
Abhidharma Pitakas ; but that the specification of the number 
in pafica-mütuka indicates that here the Vinayapitaka is meant. 
It must be noted that five of the principal Buddhist Schools, 
viz., Theravada, Mahisásaka,  Haimavata, Sarvāstivāda and 
Mahāsamghika, had their Vinaya Pitakas in five divisions (Przy- 
luski, Le Concile de Rajagrha, 353 ff.). 

The Avaramahāvinaseliyas (Aparamahāvanašailīyas) have 
been taken to be the same as the Aparašailīyas, whose place has 
been referred to by Yuan Chowang as A-fa-lo-shi-lo (Watters, 
On Yuan Chowang's Travels, II. 214). Dr. Dutt suggests 
(op. cit., 648-9) that the Masters of the Ayira-hamgha are to be 
identified with the Mahāsamghikas, and that ‘‘ the whole 
Buddhist establishment at  Nagarjunikonda belonged to the 
Mahāsanghikas.'” It is, however, difficult to accept the latter 
suggestion in view of the fact that an inscription of the site 
dated in the 11th year of king Ehuvula Cāmtamūla lI records 
the dedication of a vihüra to the Masters of the Mahisasaka sect 
(Ep. Ind., XX. 22: imam khaniyam vihāra ca acariyānam maht- 
sāsakānam suparigahe cātudisam samgham udisāya savasatanam 
hitasukhatham thapitam). 

III. Record of the erection of a pillar in the Mahācetiya 
by Mahatalavari Adavi-Cámtasiri who was the daughter of king 
Camtamila I, sister of king Virapurisadata and wife of the 
Dhanaka chief Khamdavisākhamnaka. The act is said to have 
been done with regard for both the houses to which she belonged 
and for the attainment of welfare and happiness by herself in 
both the worlds. - 

IV. Record of the erection of a stone pillar in the Mahā- 
cetiya by Mahāsenāpatinī Cula-Cāmti-sirinikā (Ksudra-Santi- 
Šrī), daughter of the Kulahakas and wife of the Hiramnaka 
(Hiranyaka) chief, Khamdacalikiremmanaka. 

V. Record of the erection of a sailastambha by Mahadevi 
Rudradhara-Bhattārikā who was the daughter of the king of 
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]. ain — evidently the queen of Virapurisadata, for the attain- 
š ment by herself of welfare and happiness and the wealth of 
— Nirvana—and also of the erection of a pillar and of the gift cf 
170 dīnāra-māsakas by Mahātalavarī Cümtisiri (sister of king 
Cāmtamūla I) who belonged, by marriage, to the Say pas of the 
Pūkīyas. The mention of the dīnāra-māsakas (Xj of a dinara 
in weight or value ? cf. fanam), in an Bari Oa found at 
Nagarjunikonda in the Guntur District of the Madras Presi- 
deney, is very interesting. As already stated, it is generally 
held that dinüra is the Indian designation of some Kusan coins 
which were imitated from the Roman denarius. Again, the 
early Western Saka Satraps according to many scholars, were 
subordinate to the great Kusan kings. As then the Iksvakus 
appear to have been matrimonially connected with the kings of 
Ujjain, it is not impossible that the Kusan coin-designation 
passed into the Iksvüku kingdom through the country of the 
Sakas. 

VI. Record of the erection of a pillar by the Mahadevi 
Chathisiri (Sasthīšrī), daughter of king Cāmtamūla s sister 
Hammasirinika (Harmyaéri) and wife of king Virapurisadata, 
for the purpose of attaining Nirvana. 

VII. Record of the erection of a stone- pillar by a 
Mahātalavarī, whose name is not mentioned, but who is said to 
have been the wife of the Mahāsenāpati, Mahátalavara Vāsis- 
thiputra  Mahà-Kharndasiri (Maha-Skandasri) of the Pūkīya 
family and the mother of the Mahāsenāpati Mahātalavara Ven- 
husiri (VisnuSri). Vogel thinks it possible that the Vasisthi- 
putra Mahā-Khamdasiri is identical with the Pukiya chief 
Khamdasiri, who is mentioned in some inscriptions as the 
husband of king Càmtamüla's sister Camtisiri, mother of Kham- 
da-sāgaramņaga. ‘This identification makes Camtisiri mother of 
Khamdasāgaramņaga, a co-wife of the unknown Mahātalavarī 
who was the mother of Veņhusiri. It however seems to me that 
Mahā-Khamdasiri was a uterine elder brother of Khamdasiri, 
(Cf. the names Mahā-Camdamukha and Cula (kgudra)-Camda- 
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mukha and of Mahā-Mūla and Cula-Mūla in the big Nagarjuni- 
konda inscription.) 

The Nagarjunikonda inscription dated in the 14th year of 
king Virapurisadata is very important. It records the building 
of a cetiyaghara (caitya-grha), **with a flooring of slabs, with a 
caitya and provided with all the necessaries " in the Cula- 
dhamma-giri-vihàra on the Sriparvata, to the east of Vijayapurī, 
by a lay member Bodhisiri (Bodhisri), wife of Budhimnaka 
and daughter of Revata of Govagāma, for the acceptance 
(suparigahe) of the Theris specially of Tambapamna (Sanskrit 
Tamraparni or ?na, Greek "laprobane, t.e., Ceylon) and other 
Theris who are said to have ‘f caused serenity and happiness’’ 
(pasādaka) to the people of, that is, who belonged to, Kāšmīra, 
Gamdhāra, Cina, Cilāta, Tosali, Avaramta, Vamga, Vanavāsī, 
Yavana (?), Damila (?), Palura (?) and Tambapamna. It 
appears that these Theris (female ascetics) of Ceylon and other 
countries used to visit all this region for purposes of pilgrimage.’ 

The countries mentioned in this connection can be easily 
identified. 


(i) Kāšmīra is the famous country of North-western India 
still known under its ancient name. The boundary of the 
country, however, was not the same in all ages. 

(ii) The kingdom of Gamdhāra, according to the Kama- 
yana (VII, 113.11, 114.11), lay sindhor=ubhayatah pārsve (on 
both sides of the Indus). We know from the Epics and the 
Puranas that the great cities of Taksašilā and Puskalāvatī 
belonged to the Gamdhàra kingdom. ‘The ruins of the ancient 
city of Taksašilā are situated immediately to the east of Sarai- 
kala, a railway junction twenty miles to the north-west of 
Rawalpindi in the Punjab. Puskalāvati (Prakrit Pukkalaoti 
and Greek Peukelaotis) has now been correctly identified with 

1 Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt in a learned paper in Ind. Hist. Quart. (VII. 6331.) has object- 
ed to Dr. Vogel's translation of the term pasādaka as * one who converts." According to 
him the word refers to the saintly lives of the nuns that bring joy and pesce to the people of 
their countries. 
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mo Bétn Prang and harsadda on the Swat river, seventeen 
miles. to the north-east of Peshawar (Schoff, Periplus, 183-4). 
The janapada of Gamdhāra appears to have iacluded the Rawal- 
Boise District of the Punjab and the Peshawar District of the 
. North-West Frontier Province. 

(iii) & (iv) Cina and Cilāta were names of the countries 
inhabited by Mongoloid peoples and situated to the east and 
north-east of India (cf. pürve kirātā yasy = ānte pašcime yavanās = 
tathi). According to the Mahābhārata (V. 19.15), Bhaga- 
datta, king of Prāgjyotisa or Assam, marshalled the Cinas and 
the Kirátas in the great battle of Kuruksetra. 'The name Cina 
is famous in Sanskrit literature. Cilāta is the same as Sanskrit 
Kirata and Greek Kirrādai (Periplus, 62, Ptolemy, VII. 2.2), 
Kirradia (Ptolemy, VII. 2.16) or Tiladai (ib., VIT. 2.15). . In 
the Milindapaüho there are two passages which mention 
a number of places that were used to be visited by 
merchants for purposes of trade. In both these lists we have 
the mention of Cīna-Cilāta. The printed text of the Milinda- 
paüho, however, reads Cīna-vilāta ; but Sylvain Lévi (Etudes 
Asiatique, II. 24) has rightly contended that Vilāta is an 
error for Cilāta. The peoples of this country are described by the 
Periplus as a **race of men with flattened nose, very savage,’ 
and by Ptolemy as dwarfs with flat face and white skin. 

(v) The city of Tosala or Tosali is to be identified with 
modern Dhauli (Puri District, Orissa), where a set of the Four- 
teen Rock Edicts of Ašoka have been found. The name Dhauli 
appears to have sprung from Tosali through the intermediate 
forms Tohali and Dhoali. In literature, the country of Tosala 
is always associated with (South) Kosala (modern Raipur, 
Bilaspur and Sambalpur Districts). Some mediaeval in- 

scriptions (Ep. Ind., IX. 286 ; XV. 2) mention Uttara-Tosala 
and Daksina-Tosala. The country is to be identified with the 
Puri District, and parts of the adjoining districts, of Orissa. 

The city is generally taken to be the same as the Tosalei 
metropolis, which was, according to the Geography of Ptolemy, 
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situated in the trans-Gangetic India. Vogel may be right in 
identifying it with Dosara of Ptolemy and Dosarene of the 
Periplus. 

(vi) Avaramta (Aparānta) is now generally identified with 
the Northern Konkan. It had its capital at Sürparaka, modern 
Sopārā in the Thana District, Bombay Presidency. 

(vii) Vogel appears to be wrong when he says that ** Vaūga 
is the ancient name of Bengal.’’ It seems to be impossible that 
the whole of the modern presidency of Bengal was meant by the 
term Vamga in the third century A.D. The country of Vamga may 
be identified with Central and Eastern Bengal, along with a part 
of Southern Bengal (Ray Chaudhuri, Ind. Antiquities, 184 ff.). 

(viii) The country of Vanavāsī (B. Gaz., I. ii. 278, n. 2) 
appears to be the same as modern Kanara. The capital is to be 
identified with the modern town of Banavāsī in the North Kanara 
District of the Bombay Presidency. Vogel seems to be wrong in 
identifying it with ''Banavāsī, a village or small town in the 
Shimoga District of the Mysore State " (Ep. Ind., XX. 8). 

(iz) The exact situation of the Yavana country (that 1s, 
the country inhabited by the Yavanas or Yaunas, the Greeks) is 
not yet known.” It is not certain whether Yavana means here 
the ancient dominions of the Greek emperor of Syria or the land 
of the Yonas, referred to in the third Rock Edict of Ašoka. 
According to the Mahābhārata (XII. 207. 43), we know, 
the country of the Yaunas lay in the Uttarāpatha. The 
city of Alasanda, mentioned in the Mahāvamsa, has been 
identified by Geiger with Alexandria, founded by Alexander the 
Great near Kabul (Geiger, Mahāvamsa, 194). According to 
the Milindapaūho the Indo-Greek king Minander (Milinda) was 
born at Kalasigāma in the dipa of Alasanda or Alexandria 
(Trenckner, Milindapafiho, 82-3). The capital where Menander 
ruled was at Sākala, modern Sialkot in the Punjab. The Indian 
Yavana country may possibly be the same as Alasanda of the 
Indian literature, which appears to have been somewhere about 
modern Afghanistan. 

4 A 
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(2) & (zi) The reading of the names Damila and Palura is 
mot quite certain. Damila, however, can be no other than the 
country of the Tamil people. Palura, ifthe reading be accepted, 
may be identified with Ptolemy's Paloura (Geography, VII. i, 
$ 16), which has been taken to be the Dravidian form of the 
name of the famous city, Dantapura, the ancient capital of 
Kalinga. Cf. Pal (tooth) +ur (city) = Danta (tooth) +pura (city). 
But we cannot be definite on this point. First because the 
reading is doubtful ; secondly the connection of the name with 
Dantapura is conjectural ; and thirdly Dantapura is known to be 
a city, while all the names in our list appear to. designate coun- 
tries or provinces. The site of Dantapura has not been definitely 
identified. We have reference to the Dantapura-vàsaka in the 
Purle plates of the Ganga king Indravarman (6th century A.D.) 
edited in Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 361, where it has been suggested 
that the name survives in that of the fort of Dantavaktra near 
Chicacole in the Ganjam District of the Madras Presidency. The 
Jirjingi copper-plate grant of Indravarman was also issued from 
Dantapura. 

Sriparvata (Nagarjunikonda according to H.  Sastri), 
where the Cula-dhammagiri-vihāra was built, appears to be 
the same as the Srisaila in the Kurnool District, Madras 
Presidency. Vijayapuri (the Iksviku capital, according to 
Jayaswal, Hist. Ind., p. 179, which was situated to the west 
of Sriparvata cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

The same upāsikā Bodhisiri here claims also the con- 
struction of a caitya-hall at the Kulaha-vihüra ; a shrine for 
the Boddhi-tree at the Sihala-vibara ; one cell at the Great 
Dhammagiri ; a mandapa-pillar at the Mahayihara; a 
hal for religious practices at Devagiri ; a tank, a veranda and 
a mandapa at Puvasela ; a stone-mandapa at the eastern gate of 
the Great Caitya at Kantakasela ; three cells at Hirumuthuva ; 
seven cells at Papilà ; and a stone-mandava at Puphagiri. 

All the localities mentioned in this connection cannot be 
satisfactorily identified. The name of the Kulahavihāra reminds 
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tis of the Kulahaka family, which, as we have suggested above, 
was probably matrimonially connected with the Iksvakus. The 
Sihala (Simhala, i.e., Ceylon)-Vihāra appears to have been a 
convent '* founded dicha by a Singhalese, or more probably, for 
the accommodation of Singhalese monks.'' This Sīhala-vihāra 
contained a shrine for the Bodhi-tree (Bodhivrksa-prāsāda). It 
is interesting to note that the Bodhi-tree is a necessary adjunct 
of the’ Ceylonese Vihāras even at the present time.  Puvasela 
(Purvašaila), as has been discussed above, is mentioned by Y wan 
Chowang as Fu-p'o-shi-lo, where resided a Buddhist sect known 
as the Purvasailtyas. The Pürvasailiya ācāryas have been referred 
to in a fragmentary pillar inscription discovered at Alluru, of 
which we shall have occasion to speak afterwards. Kantakasela 
has been rightly taken to be the same as the emporium 
Kantakassula mentioned by Ptolemy (Geography, VII. i, § 15) 


‘immediately after the river Maisólos (the Krishna) in the land 


called Maisólia (Masulipattan). Kantakassula has been identified 
with the town of Ghantašālā, which lies between the village of 
Guduru and the mouth of the Krishna (cf. Ptolemy's location : 


"Mouth of the river Maisólos......... Kantakassula, a mart...... 


Koddoura, loc. cit.). Mr. Rea discovered (South Ind. Antiquities, 
p. 132) at this place the remains of a stüpa which, he thought, 
date from the beginning of the Christian era. The remains 


«Almost certainly belong to the Great Caitya mentioned in this 


inscription. 
"Phe Nagarjunikonda inscription dated in the 18th year of 


king Virapurisadata records the building of ‘‘a stone-shrine, 


surrounded by a cloister and provided with every necessary at the 
foot of the Mahācetiya”' for the acceptance of the Aparamaha- 
vinaseliyas, by the Mahātalavarī Cāmtisiri, sister of king Camta- 
mula I, wife of the Pükiya chief Vāsisthīputra Khamdasiri and 
mother of Khamdasāgaramnaga, desiring the longevity, strength 
and victory of her own son-in-law (apano jāmātuka), king 
Mathariputra Virapurisadata, and for the attainment of hita and 


= sukha in both the worlds by herself. As we have said above, it 
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e to be noted that an inscription of the 6th year of king Vira- 
» purisadata calls Lady Camtisiri the king's pituchā (father's 


sister); here, however, the king is represented as the son-in-law 


of the lady. Vogel therefore thinks that Virapurisadata married 
his cousin, a daughter of his aunt Cāmtisiri, between the 6th 
and the 18th year of his reign. 

The Jaggayyapetta inscriptions are dated in the 20th year of 
king Virapurisadata. The royal genealogy is not given in these 
inscriptions. They record the erection of five @yaka-thambhas 
(entrance-pillars) at the eastern gate of the Maha-cetiya of Lord 
Buddha, by the manufacturer (avesani) Sudatha (Siddhartha) 
resident of the village of Mahā-Kāģdurūra and son of the manu- 
facturer Nakacada (Naka- or Nāga-candra) of Nadatüra in the 
Kamsaka-ratha. Kamakaratha seems to be the same as the 
Karmarāstra of later inscriptions. As for the suffix -ka, we may 
notice the passages ujanikā- mahārā(ja)-bālikā and vanavāsaka- 
mahārāja, etc., of the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions. Karmarastra 
has been identified with northern part of the Nellore and 
southern part of the Guntur Districts. 


A. Ehuvula (Bühubala ?) Cāmtamūla, II. (Santamüla) II. 


King Mathariputra Virapurisadata was succeeded by his son 
Ehuvula Camtamila, born of queen Vāsisthī Bhatideva. 
It is interesting to note that the custom of naming a grandson 
after his grandfather was prevalent among the Southern 
Iksvākus, as it was in many otber ruling dynasties of ancient 
India. It has been noticed by Dr. Hirananda Sastri (Ep. Ind., 
XX, p. 6, n. 2), that this custom is sanctioned by Pataūjali's 
Mahābhāsya (I. i. 1) where we have tripurusanukam namakrtam 
kuryat ; Kayyata on this passage has pita tasya ye trayah puru- 

gūs = tàn = anukāyaty = abhidhatte. 
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Two inscriptions of king Vasisthiputra Ehuvula Cāmtamūla 
II have so far been discovered, one at Nagarjunikonda and the 
other at the adjacent village of Kottampalugu. "The Nagarjuni- 
konda inscription dated in the 2nd year of the king, records the 
establishment of a vikāra by the Mahādevī Bhatideva, daughter- 
in-law of king Vāsisthīputra Cāmtamūla I, wife of king Mātharī- 
putra Virapurisadata and mother of king Vasisthiputra Ehuvula 
Cāmtamūla II, for the ācāryas of the Bahusutiya sect. The 
Bahusutīyas are a branch of the Mahasamghikas. 

The Kottampalugu inscription, dated in the 11th year of 
king Ehuvula Cámtamüla II, records the construction of a vikāra 
by Kodabalisiri (Kundavallisri), Mahadevi of the Maharaja of 
Banavasaka, grand-daughter of king Cāmtamūla I, daughter of 
king Virapurisadata and sister of king Ehuvula Cāmtamūla II, 
for the acceptance of the ācāryas of the Mahīšāsaka sect. The 
Iksvāku princess Kodabalisiri, as we have noticed above, was 
possibly the queen of a Cutu-Sātakarņi king of Banavāsī. The 
Buddhist sect of the Mahisásakas are mentioned also in other 
early inscriptions. A samghārāma is known to have been 
built for the Mahīšāsaka ācāryas somewhere in the Punjab, when 
the Hūņa king Toramāna was ruling (Ep. Ind., I. 239). 


b. Importance of the Iksvaku Period. 


The Iksvāku inscriptions discovered at Jaggayyapetta in 
the Kistna District and Nagarjunikonda (including Kottam- 
palugu) in the Guntur District are of great importance to the 
history of Buddhism. 

Dr. Dutt thinks (Ind. Hist. Quart., V. 794) that the 
site of Nagarjunikonda was a famous resort of Buddhism in the 
early years of the Christian era and, probably, also an early 
centre of Mahayana.  ''Just as Bodh-Gaya grew oP on. Bank 
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d the Nerafijana as a very early centre of Hīnayāna and a place 


of pilgrimage for the early Buddhists, so also did Amaravatt 


(extending to Jaggayyapetta) and Nagarjunikonda on the bank of 
the Krsna (including the tributary Paler) as a flourishing centre 
of proto-Mahayana in the pre-Christian and the early Christian 
era and a place of pilgrimage for the later Buddbists.'” The 
construction of the Amarāvatī stūpa, with its enlargements, 
decorations and railings, is placed between circa 2nd century B.C. 
and 2nd century A.D. (Burgess, Arch. Surv, South. Ind., 122-3) 
while that of the stūpas of Jaggayyapetta and Nagarjunikonda 
has been placed in or before the 3rd or the 4th century A.D. 
(Ep. Ind., XX. 2; Ind. Hist. Quart., VII. 634). 

The stūpas of Amarāvatī appear to have been built at the 
time of the Sātavāhana suzerainty. That the later Sitavahanas, 
who were possibly Brahmanical in faith, showed great favour 
towards the Buddhists is known to all readers of the Sātavāhana 
inscriptions. They appear to have strong Buddhist leaning, 
if some of them were not actually Buddhists themselves. The 
successors of the later Sātavāhanas, the early Iksvákus, were 
however staunch followers of the Brahmanical faith. Vāsisthī- 
putra Cāmtamūlā I, as we have seen, has been credited with the 
performance of the agnihotra, agnistoma, vājapeya and the 
a$vamedha sacrifices. Evidently Buddhism suffered during the 
period of this king. 

With the accession of Mātharīputra Virapurisadata on the 
Iksvāku throne, a new era began with the Buddhists of the 
Kistna-Guntur region. ‘The great stüpas of Jaggayyapetta and 
Nagarjunikonda were built, repaired or extended, and Buddhist 
Therīs were coming for pilgrimage from all the Buddhist 
couniries of the world to this centre of Buddhism. The mention 
of Sīhala-vihāra and of the dedication of a cetiyaghara specially 
to the Therīs of Ceylon points to the good relation that must have 
existed between the Buddhist communities of the Ik$vāku country 
and their co-religionists of the Island of Ceylon. Thus we see, 
Buddhism was in its heyday at the time of the later Iksvákus. 
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'The existence of such relations among the Buddhist com- 
munities of the different countries can be accounted for from 
the sea-trade, which was carried on between the ports of Ceylon 
and other countries on the one hand and those situated on the 
mouths of the Krishna and the Godavari on the other. Kantaka- 
sela, the great emporium on the bank of the Krishna, appears 
to have played a large part in this international trade. Dr, 
Vogel seems to be right in thinking that this trade was largely 
responsible for the flourishing state of Buddhism in this part 
of India (Ep. Ind., XX. 10). 

The collapse of Buddhism in the lower Krishna valley 
appears to have begun with the decline of the Iksvāsku power. 
As a cause of this collapse, Vogel refers to the *''rising of the 
powerful dynasties devoted to Brahmanism like the Pallaya in 
the south and the Chālukya in the west." It must, however, 
also be added that the immediate successors of the Iksvakus in 
the rule of the AndhradeSa were all staunch Brahmanists. After 
the decline of the Iksvākus, we know, the Kistna-Guntur region 
passed to the Brhatphalayanas and the Pallavas. Both of these 
dynasties were Brahmanical Hindus, and the latter claimed to have 
performed the as$vamedha sacrifice, which is evidently a sign of 
aggressive Hinduism. Brhatphalayana Jayavarman, as we shall 
see, was a devotee of Lord Mahešvara. The Pallava king 
Sivaskandavarman is known to have performed not only the great 
Brahmanical sacrifices, ASvamedha and Agnistoma, but also the 
Vājapeya (Ep. Ind., I. 2). Not a single king of the Salankāyana 
and the Visnukundin line is as yet known to have Buddhist 
leanings. On the contrary, we have a Sàlaüküyana king who 
performed one A$vamedha sacrifice and a Visnukundin king who 
performed no less than eleven Asvamedhas and thousand 
Agnistomas. Nevertheless Buddhism did not die away all at 
once. The Buddhist faith of an Ananda king of Guntur, who 
appears to have ruled about the end of the 4th century or the 
beginning of the 5th, clearly shows that Buddhism lingered in 
the Andhra country, although the glory it enjoyed at the time 
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Forts later Sātavāhanas and the Iksvākus was long a thingofthe 
past. Later traces of Buddhism in the Amarāvātī region are found 
in the Amarāvatī pillar inscription (S. Ind. Inserr., I, pp. 26-7) 
of the Pallava chief Simhavarman (c. A. D. 1100) probably a 
vassal of Kulottuūga Cola I (Sewell, List of Hist. Inscrr. of 
South. Ind., p. 90) and another Amarāvatī pillar inscription of 
Kota Keta II, from which we know that ** Buddhist worship at 
the old supa was still maintained and Keta II gave grants in its 
support " (Ep. Ind., VI. 146; Sewell, op. cit., s.v. A. D. 1182). 
Another inscription records the grant of a — to the Buddhist 
stüpa of Amarāvatī made by Bayyalā, daughter of the Natavadi 
chief Rudra. This also shows that Buddhist worship was 
maintained in the Andhra country as late as A. D. 1234 (Sewell, 
op. cit., p. 141). 








CHAPTER II 
THE BRHATPHALAYANAS. 
1. Jayavamma (Jayvarman). 


A copper-plate grant of a rājā (mahārāja, according to the 
legend of the seal attached to the plates) named Jayavamma, 
who belonged to the Brhatphalàyana gotra, was discovered at 
Kondamudi in the Tenali taluka of the Kistna District (Ep. Ind., 
VI.315). No other king of this family is as yet known from 
inscriptions or other sources. 

As regards the date of king Jayavarman, Hultzsch says 
(loc. cit.) : **'T'he alphabet of his inscription shows that he must 
have lived in the same period as the Pallava king Sivaskanda- 
varman, who issued the Mayidavolu plates. ^ Further, the 
language and phraseology of the inscription are so similar to the 
Nasik inscriptions of Gautamīputra Satakarni (Nos. 4 and 5) and 
Vāsisthīputra Pulumāyi (No. 3) that Jayavarman's date cannot 
have been very distant from that of those two Andhra kings. 
The archaic Sanskrit alphabet of the seal of the new plates is 
corrborative evidence in the same direction." King Jayavarman 
Brihatphalàyana may, then, be placed in the closing years of the 
3rd or the early years of the 4th century A.D. 

The grant was issued in the 10th year of Jayavarman's 
reign from the vijaya-skandhāvāra (victorious camp) of Kudüra 
(modern Guduru, 4 miles north-west of Masulipattan), which 


' According to Sewell (Hist. Ins. South. Iod., p.17), “' it is just possible that 
it (e. the name Jayavarman) may have been a name assumed by Bappa (ie., father of 
Pallava Bivaskendavarman)." The suggestion however is utterly untenable in view of 
the fact that Jayavarman of the Kondamudi plates belonged to the Brbatphal6yana gotra 
while the Pallavas are known to have belonged to the Bhūāradvāja gotra. 
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seems to be the same as Koddoura, mentioned in the Geography 
of Ptolemy (VII. i, § 15) as a place in Maisólia (Masulipattan).' 
The Kondamudi plates record an order of king Jayavarman, 
who has been described as mahessara-padda-parigahita and was, 
therefore, evidently a devotee of Siva (Mahesvara), to the vapata 
(vyüprta) at Kudüra to execute the grant of a Brahmadeya 
(religious gift to Brahmans) made by the king. Vyāprta, accord- 
ing to Hemacandra, is the same as niyogin, dyukta and karma- 
saciva (cf. niyogi karmasaciva āyukto vyüprtaé$- ca sah). A 
vyüprta was therefore an executive officer. The Brahmadeya was 
made of the village of Pamtura (Panduru in the Bandar or 
Masulipattan taluka according to Dubreuil) in Kudürahara, i.e., 
the ūhāra or district of Kudüra (cf. Sātavāhani-hāra in the 
Myakadoni inscription of Pulumāvi, Ep. Ind., XIV. 154). It is 
therefore apparent that the vyāprta was in charge of the Kudūra 
District and held his office at the chief town of the same name. 
Scholars think that Kudūrahāra of the Kondamudi grant is the 
same as the Kudrāhāra-visaya of the Salankàyana inscriptions and 
Gudrāhāra, Gudrāvāra and Gudrāra of later inscriptions. The 
identification may not be impossible. It is, in that case, neces- 
sary to think that Kudūrahāra which originally meant “ the 
ahara of Kudüra'' gradually became used as a place-name itself ; 
because Kudrāhāra (not Kudüra) was the name of the visaya 
(province) at the time of the Šālaņkāyanas.* According to 
Dubreuil this province comprised roughly the present Bandar 
(Masulipattan) taluka. This region, occupied once by the Brhat- 
phalayanas was, as we shall see later on, in the possession of the 
Sālaūkāyanas of Vengī in the 5th century A.D. 
The recipients of the Brahmadeya were the following Brah- 
mans :—Gotama-gota-jāyāpara ^ Savagataja (Sarvaguptārya), 
1 The town of Kudūra is nlso mentioned in an inscription of Amaravati (see Lüdera* 
List, No. 1205). 
2 Compare Khetaka āhāra and Khe(akühüra rigaya (Bomb, Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. ii, p. 3852). 
3 The word jāyūpara, according to Sanskrit lexicons, means kāmuka, which 


meaning does not seem applicable here. Hultzsch thinks that the passage possibly means 
a ** grhastha belonging to the Gautama-gotra '' (Ep. Ind., VI. 315). 
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Savigija of the Tanava (Tānavya)gotra; Goginaja and Bhavamnaja 
of the Kodina (Kaundinya) gotra; Rudavenhuja (Rudra- 
visnvarya) of the Bhāradāya (Bhāradvāja) gotra; Ruda- 
ghosaja (Rudraghosirya) of the Opamamnava (Aupamanyava) 
gotra; Īsaradataja (Īsvaradattārya) of the Kamnhayana (Karsna- 
yana) gotra; and Khamdarudaja (Skandarudrarya) of the Kosika 
(Kaušika) gotra. The affix -aja (—arya) added to the names of 
these Brahmans survives even to the present time in Madrasi 
names like Venkayya (Venkārya), Rāmāyya (= Rāmārya), ete., 
and in the surname Ayyar (= Arya). 

The Pariharas (immunities) granted are interesting to note. 
They are apávesa, anomasa, aloņakhādaka, arathasavinayika, 
etc. Apdvesa is evidently the same as abhatapraceša (exemp- 
tion from the entrance of an army) of other South Indian in- 
scriptions. Anomasa has been taken to mean '' exemption 
from being meddled with.” The third Parikāra, viz., alona- 
khüdaka, made the village free from being dug for salt. The 
salt-mines of the country were evidently property of the king. 
The term arathasavinayika has been translated by Senart as 
* not to be interfered by the District Police." (Below, p. 52). 

The grant was executed by the mahātagivara, mahadanda- 
nāyaka (field-marshal) Bhāpahānavamma. Mahātagivara, accord- 
"ing to Vogel, is a mistake for Mahātalavara which occurs so 
many times in the inscriptions of the Iksvākus (see above, 
pp. 15f.). Possibly it was the custom for an official to write 
down the oral order of the king (aviyena ānatam). The grant 
is said to have been signed by the king himself (sayam chato). 

The seal attached to the Kondamudi plates has, in the 
centre, a trident in relief, the handle of which seems to end 
in an arrow, a bow (?), the crescent of the moon and an 
indistinct symbol of roughly triangular shape. Round the 
margin of the seal runs a Sanskrit legend in archaic characters, 
which differ totally from those employed on the plates. (Ep. 
Ind., VI. 315.) 





2. Capital of the Brhafehcliyasas.) 
The only copper-plate grant of the Brhatphalāyana dynasty, 


: belonging to king Ja ayavamma (Jayavarmman) Brhatphalāyana, 


was discovered, as we have already seen, at Kondamudi a place 
in the Tenāli taluka of the Kistna District (Ep. Ind., VI. 315). 
We have also seen that the grant was issued in the 10th regnal 
year of Jayavamma from vijaya-khamdhāvārā nagarā Kudūrāto 
i.e., from the vijaya-skandhāvāra at the city of Kudüra. It is 
for this reason that scholars have taken Kudüra (modern Guduru 
near Masulipattan) to be the capital where the Brhatphalāyanas 
ruled. Prof. Dubreuil, as for instance, writes: ‘‘ The Konda- 
mudi plates (Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 315) are dated in the 10th 
year of King Jayavarman, of the Brihatphalàyanas, who reigned 
at Kudura;' and again: '' the town of Kudüra, which was the 
capital of Jayavarman in the III century of the Christian era, is 
but the modern village of Guduru, which is 4 miles west-north- 
west of Masulipattan and 6 miles from Ghantasala...... " (Anc. 
Hist. Dec., pp. 84-85). The Professor has rightly identified 
the place with Koddoura in the country of Maisdlia (Masuli- 
pattan), mentioned in the Geography of Ptolemy. 

It is, however, interesting to note that Koddoura 135° 11°20° 
bas been mentioned not as a metropolis, but as an ordinary 
place in Maisólia (Geog. VII. i, $ 15) by Ptolemy who is believ- 
ed to have written his Geography in about the middle of the 2nd 
century A.D. The archaic characters used on the seal of the 
Kondamudi grant and its phraseological connection with the grants 
of Gautamiputra Satakarni and Vāsisthīputra Pulumāvi assign 


the grant to the 2nd half of the 3rd cent. or the first half of the 


4th. Should we then believe that the Brhatphalāyanas became a 
ruling power just after the decline of the Sātavāhanas in the 
early years of the 3rd cent. A.D. and established themselves at 


! My paper on the capital of the Brhatpbaláyanas was originally published in Journ. 
Andhra Hist. Res. Soc, VII, pp. 170-1. There however Jayavarman was placed a little 
earlier. ; 
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Kudüra (Koddoura) from where they issued charters as early as 
the end of the 3rd or the beginning of the 4th century? It is, 
however, far more natural to think that they were originally a 
local ruling power under the suzerainty of the Sātavāhanas and 
gradually rose to prominence during and after the latter's decline. 

The city of Kudüra has been called a vijaya-skandhavara 
in the Kondamudi grant. The word skandhāvāra generally 
means a camp " ; but according to the lexicographer Hema- 
candra it may also signify ** a metropolis." While on expedi- 
tion, oriental kings are known to have held courts in camps. 
The use of the term skandhüvüra in the sense of a metropolis is 
most probably due to such a practice. Skandhāvāra (as some- 
times also possibly the term vāsaka) appears to mean a temporary 
residence, and therefore a temporary capital, of a king.’ It is, 
therefore, very doubtful whether the vijaya-skandhavara of king 
Jayavarman Brhatphalāyana could be the permanent capital of 
the Brhatphalayanas. | 

The town of Kudüra, which was the political centre of 
Kudūrahāra, i.e., the Kudüra District, has been identified, as 
we have already seen, with a village in the Bandar or Masuli- 
pattan taluka. The find of the plates at Kondamudi appears to 
prove that this region was a part of the Brhatphalayana kingdom 


1 Tt is interesting in this connection to refer to Yuan Chwang's account of the capital 


of Maharastra (Mo ho-la-ch'a) under Pulake&in IT (Pu-lo-ki-she) of the Western Calukys 
dynasty (Beal, Bud. Records of the Western World, II, p.255; also his Life of 
Hiuen Teiang, p. 146). From the inscriptions of the Calukyas and their inveterate 
enemy, the Palla vas, there can be no doubt that the capital of Pulakedin II was at Vātāpi, 
modern Badami in the Bijapur District of tbe Bombay Presidency. Now, the surroundings of 
Badami, as scholars have noticed, do not answer to the description given by the Chinese 
Pilgrim, and its distance from Broach (435 miles) is altogether incommensurate with the 
distance of 1000 li (about 167 miles) as specified by Yuan Chwang. Scholars therefore now 
generally agree with the view of Fleet that the town in question is Nasik, about 128 miles 
to the south-south-east of Broach. Fleet seems to be right when he suggesta: ‘* We 
have therefore to look for some subordinate but important town, far to the north of Badami, 
which was mistakenly spoken of as the capital by Hiuen Tsiang; most probably 
because it was the basis of the operations against Harshavardhana of Ksnauj and because 
in connection with these operations, Pulikeši II happened to bo there at the time.'* (Bomb. 
Gaz., T, Pt. ii, p. 355.) 
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in about 300 A.D. The capital of the Brhatphalāyanas seems 





m 


h — not to be very far from the Masulipattan region. 


In this connection it is very interesting to note that Ptolemy 
makes mention of the metropolis of Pitundra (185° 12°) in 
the country of the people called Maisóloi (Geog., VII. i, $ 93). 
In op. cit., § 79, the Mais6loi are placed near the country of the 
Salakénoi (= Salankayanas of Vengī) and in §15, their 
country has been called Maisólia (= Masulipattan). Their 
metropolis, Pitundra, has been identified by Prof. Sylvain 
Lévi with Pihunda of the Uttarādhyāyana and Pithuda of the 
Hathigumpha inscription of king Kháravela (Ind. Ant., 1926, 
145). We have seen that the Brhatphalüyanas ruled over the 
Masulipattan region, which is to be identified with Maisdlia 
of Ptolemy.  Pitundra, the capital of Maisélia in the time of 
Ptolemy (middle of the 2nd cent.) appears therefore almost 
certainly to have been the capital of the family of Jayavarman 
Brhatphalāyana, ruler ofthe Masulipattan region in the end of the 
9rd or the beginning of the 4th century. 

If we now accept the reading pithuda in a passage of the 
Hathigumpbha inscription (line 11) of Khāravela and the 
interpretation that king Khāravela of Kalinga besieged the city 
of Pithuda, it is not impossible to think that the Brhatpha- 
làyanas were ruling at Pithuda- Pitundra as early as the time 
of Kharavela (2nd or 1st century B.C.). 





APPENDIX A. 
DoES THE ALLURU INSCRIPTION SPEAK OF A KING CALLED SANA? 


In the year 1924, Mr. N. L. Rao discovered at Alluru 
(Nandigrama taluka of the Kistna District) five miles from 
Yerrupalem, on the Bezwada-Hyderabad Railway line, an old 
Brahm! inscription and the remains of an old Buddhist stüpa, at 
about two furlongs to the west of the village. A facsimile of the 
inscription (No. 331 of 1924), along with a short note on it, was 
published in the Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 
for the year ending 31st March, 1924. The inscription was 
afterwards edited by Dr. R. Shamasastry in the Calcutta Review 
for July, 1925. According to the transcript published in the 
Review, the epigraph refers to jayadharma (line 2), and cara- 
dharma (line 5), and to Sana, king of the Ayis (lines 16-7), who 
is supposed to be the grantor of some gifts. "The Report rightly 
says that the inscription may be palaeographically assigned 
to the 2nd century A.D. If, then, Dr. Shamasastry's reading 
and. interpretation be correct, a king called Sana ruled over 
some parts, at least, of the Kistna District in about that period, 
ie., a little before the time of Jayavarman Brhatphalayana. 

It will, however, be seen from the facsimile that the tran- 
script published in the Calcutta Review is faulty 1m many places, 
and the words read as jayadhama and cāradhama here, are clearly 
deyadhama (pious gift) and cárathema (?) respectively. Here, 
however, we shall only examine the passage where the name of 
the king has been read. 

The Alluru inscription is very important from the palaeo- 
graphical point of view. Though it is a fragment, all the letters 
that have been preserved are perfectly legible ; and an interesting 
point is that in lines 7 and 13 we have a peculiar form —[ (U ]—. 
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According to the report the inscription records the gift of 
*a certain Mahatalavara accompanied by his wife, son and 


| Cic sap Sasa " Evidently the Report reads in line 16: sabhā- 
Tiyasa saputakasa sanasakasa and finds in the last word a Prakrit 


corruption of the Sanskrit word snusā (daughter-in-law). In the 
transcript of the Calcutta Review, the last word of the passage 
has been read as sanasa kata (made by Sana). The letter after 
@ is certainly w; but the letter after sana is that interesting 
figure we have referred to above. 

I have no doubt that the letter which has been read as g, 
is anything but that. The letter @ occurs many times in the 
inscription and in all cases the right side of the letter is prolonged 


upward to about the same height as that of the left side —[ A) ]—. 


It is clear that this form of w, with the right side considerably 
raised upward, has been purposely used by the scribe to avoid a 
confusion between this letter and the @-like form already 
referred to, which occurs twice in the inscription. There can 
hardly be any doubt that the u-like form is to be read as qq. It 
is certainly the original form from which the forms ¿ëJ (=g), 


5 (=), etc., of later inscriptions were developed. I, therefore, 


read line 16 of the Alluru inscription as eta sabhāriyasa saputa- 
kasa sanatukasa. In the last word, then, we get naptr 
(grandson) and not snusü (daughter-in-law), and the word really 
means '* accompanied by (his) grandson’ and not '* aecompani- 
ed by his daughter-in-law.’’ From what has been said, it is 
clear that there is not the slightest reference to any person named 
Sana in line 16 of the Alluru inscription. As regards the 
passage ayirāna (line 17), interpreted as '' the king of the Ayis," 


it may be left out without any serious consideration. The line 


i It must be noted that in line 7, where also this form of g occurs, the word m been 
read in the Calcutta Review as casarisa and has been translated. as '' twenty-six." I do 
not know how the word casarisa can mean twenty-six. The word is certainly — — that 


is, twenty „four. - 
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(line 17) ayirána puvaseliyāna nigdyasa should certainly be 
āryāņām purvasailiyanam nikāyasya in Sanskrit. Cf. ayira- 
hamgha = Sanskrit āryasamgha in the Nagarjunikonda inscrip- 
tions. | 

Though it does not mention the name of any king, the Alluru 
inscription is important to the student of the history of South 
Indian Buddhism. It records the gift of lands and some other 
things to the nikāya of the pirvasailiya aryas. The Pūrvašaila 
or Pürvaéilà has been mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim Yuan 
Chwang as Fu-p'o-shih-lo (Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels 
in India, IT. 214), and in the inscription F. of Nagarjunikonda 
as Puvasela (Ep. Ind., XX. 22). The grantor of the gifts is a 
certain Mahātalavara which word, as we have already seen, 
occurs several times in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions and 
which probably means ‘‘a governor." (Tamil Lexicon, pub. 
Madras University, s.v. talaivan.) The gifts appear to be in 
the shape of some nivartanas' of land, cows (gavi), bullocks and 
carts (balivadha-sakata), men-servants and women-servants 
(dāsi-dāsa), pans (kubhi-kataha), iron-vessels (lohiyo = Sanskrit 
lohikā), vessels made of bell-metal (kasasa bhāyana), etc., etc. 
There are also references to the dedication of a taldka (pond), 
of kārgāpaņas and of an aksayanivi (permanent endowment) 
of a thousand purdnas (purana-sahasa). 


1 According to Kautilya’s Arthašāstra, II. 20, one nivartana appears to have been 
240 x 240 «quare cubits. According to a commentator of the Arthaá&stra, however, it was 
120 x 120 aquare cubits only. Whereas the dagda (rod) ia equal to 8 cubita according to 
EKautilya, it is equal only to 4 cubits according to the commentator. It may be conjectured 
that the measuring rod was 8 cubita long in some parts of ancient India, while in other parta 
ib wna only 4 cubits long. Measuring rods are not uniform in all the provinces or districts of 
India even at the present day. 

For danda=6 ft, (4 cubits), see Fleet's note at p. 541 of the Eng. Tran. of the 
Arthašāstra (let ed.), by Shamasastry. 








CHAPTER III 
THE ANANDAS. 
1. Hiraņyagarbha.' 


As the word Hiranyagarbha has some bearing on the 


question of the genealogy of the Anandas, we shall deal with 
this term first. 


According to Sanskrit Lexicons, the word Hiranyagarbha has 
two principal meanings. First, it is a well-known epithet of 
Lord Brahman; secondly, it is the name of one of the sodaša- 
mahādāna, i.e., the sixteen Great Gifts, which are enumerated 
and explained in books like the Matsya-Purāņa, Hemādri's 
Vratakhanda and Vallalasena’s Dānasāgara. The sixteen maha- 
danas are dana (offering) of the following things :— 


1. Tulüpurusa 9. Dharü 

2. Hiranyagarbha 10. Hiranyasvaratha 
3. Brahminda 11.  Hemabastiratha 
4. Kalpapādapa 12. Visnucakra 

5. Gosabasra 18. Kalpalatā 

6. Hiraņyakāmadhenu 14. Saptasāgara 

7. Hiraņyūšva 15. Ratnadhenu 

8. Paūcalāngala 16. Mahūbhūtaghata 


These names are more or less of a technical character. They 
have been explained in full details in the Mahādānāvarta section 


of the Dānasāgara, Chapter V of the Vratakhanda and Chapters 
247 ff. of the Matsya-Purana. 


The word Hiranyagarbha occurs several times in the 
inscriptions of some South Indian kings. In the Gorantla 


1 This paper has been published in J.R.A.8., July, 71934. A paper explaining the 


term hiromyagarbha was published by me in the Bharatearga (Bengali), Bhūdra. 1340 
B.8,, p. 993 f, 
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inscription (Ind. Ant., IX. 102f.), king Attivarman is called 
aprameya-hiranyagarbha-prasava, which phrase was translated 
by Fleet, the editor of the Gorantla inscription, as ** who is the 
posterity of the inscrutable (god) Hiraņyagarbha,'' t.e., Brahman. 
In the Mahakuta pillar inscription of the Calukya king Mangaleša 
(ibid., XIX. 9f.) we have the passage hiranyagarbha-sambhüta. 
Here also Fleet, who edited the inscription, translated the phrase 
as “* who was descended from (the god) Hiranyagarbha 
(Brahman).' It must be noticed that only particular kings have 
been connected with Hiranyagarbha in the inscriptions of their 
respective families. If Fleet’s interpretation is correct, we should 
have found other kings of the family— wherein one king has been 
called Hiranyagarbha-sambhita—with titles of the same significa- 
tion. Moreover, when we notice that, in the Mahakuta pillar 
inscription, this epithet is given only to Pulakesin I and not 
to Jayasimba, the first king mentioned, nor to Mangaleša, the 
S reigning monarch, there remains no doubt that Fleet's theory is 
unjustifiable. I, therefore, hold with  Hultzsch that the word 
Hiranyagarbha, in these inscriptions, signifies the second of the 
sixteen Mahādānas or Great Gifts. 

While editing the Mattepad plates of Dāmodaravarman (Ep, 
Ind., XVII. 32811), Hultzsch remarked: *'' A similar feat is 
ascribed to king Attivarman in another copper-plate grant from 
the Guntur District, where I translate the epithet aprameya- 
Hiranyagarbha-prasavena by * who is a producer of (i.e., who 
has performed) innumerable Hiranyagarbhas. Hultzsch, bere, 
evidently takes the passage hiranyagarbha-prasava as a case of the 
Sasthi-tatpurusa compound, making it mean '' prasava (origin, 
producer) of the Hiranyagarbha.'" But he was in difficulty with 
the word Hiraņyagarbha-prasūta, which occurs in the [pur grant 
(No. 1) of the Visuukuņdin king Mādhavavarman I (ibid., 
p. 335f.). As prasüta is an adjective, it cannot make a case of the 
Sasthi-tatpurusa compound. Hultzsch, therefore, had to correct the 
passage as H iranyagarbha-prasüti, i.e., prasūti (origin, producer) 
of the Hiranyagarbha (ibid., p. 336, fn. 7). But when we notice 
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m that the epithet Hiranyagarbha-prasuta also occurs in the 
Polamuru plates of the same Vigņukuņdin king (Journ. Andhra 
Hist. Res. Soc., VI. 17ff.), and further that the Mahakuta 
pillar inscription has Hiraņyagarbha-sambhūta, there can be no 
doubt that Hultzsch is wrong in taking the passage Hiranya- 
garbha-prasava as a case of the Sasthi-tatpurusa compound. 
The words Hiranyagarbha-prasüta and Hiranyagarbha-sambhita 
are certainly examples of the Paūcamī-tatpuruga compound and 
mean *' born of the Hiranyagarbha." The word Hiranyagarbha- 
prasava must also mean the same thing. I, therefore, take it 
asa case of the Bahuvrihi compound meaning “one whose 
prasava (origin, producer, progenitor) is the Hiranyagarbha.” 
But how can a king be born of the Hiraņyagarbha, which we 
have taken to signify the second of the sixteen Mahādānas F 


In the performance of the Hiraņyagarbha-mahādāna cere- 
mony, the thing to be given away to the Brahmans is a Hiranya- 
garbha, literally, '' a golden womb." Hiranyagarbha here 
signifies a golden kunda, three cubits in height. (Cf. 


brāhmanair=ānayēt kuņdam tapaniya-mayam šubham 
dvasaptaty-aigul-occhriyam hema-pankaja-garbha-vat) 


To discuss all the details and all the functions of the ceremony 
is not necessary for our purpose. The quotations, which are all 
from the 249th Chapter of the Matsya-Purāņa, will sufficiently 
clear the point. 


After the due arcand, the performer of the Mahadana cere- 
mony is to utter a mantra in adoration to Lord Hiranyagarbha 
(here, Lord Visnu), two lines of which run : 


bhūr-loka-pramukhā lokās = tava garbHe vyavasthitah 
brahm-ādayas =tathā devi namas-te višva-dhāriņe. 


Thereafter the performer enters into the hiranyagarbha, i.e., 
the golden kuņda, and the priests perform tbe ceremonies of 
garbhadhana, pumsavana and simantonnayana of the *'' golden 
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womb,' as they would do in the case of an ordinary pregnant 
woman. Cf. 


evam = āmantrya tan = madhyam = àviáy = ambba = udaimukhah 
mustibhyüm parisamgrhya dharmarāja-caturmukhau 
janumadbye dirah krtvā tigtheta 46visa-pafcakam 

garbhādhūnam pumsavanam simantonnayanam tatha 
kuryur=hiranya-garbhasya tatas=te dvija-pungavah, 


Then the performer is taken out of the ““ golden womb,'' 
and the jāta-karma and other necessary functions are performed 
by the priests, as if the performer is a newly born child, After 
that, the performer is to utter another mantra, wherein occur 
the following significant lines : 


mātr= āham janitah pürvam martya-dharmà sur-ottama 
tvad-garbha-sambhavād — esa divya-deho bhavamy = aham. 


“O the best of gods, previously I was given birth to by 
my mother (and) was martya-dharmd (one having the qualities 
of an earthly creature). (But) now owing to my (re-)birth from 
your womb, I become divya-deha (one having celestial body). ` 

That the performer of the Hiraņyagarbha-mahādāna was 
thought to be ** born of the Hiranyagarbha, i.e., golden womb, '' 
is also clear from the next mantra, to be uttered by the priests : 


adya-jūtasya te= "'ūgūni c= übhiseksyamahe vayam. 


After the ceremony is over, the priests receive the giít of 
that golden womb, along with many other things. 


2. Genealogy of the ‘‘Ananda Kings of Guntur,''' 


Two kings of the Ananda family are known from their 
inscriptions. They are Attivarman of the Gorantla plates 
(Ind. Ant., IX. 102f.) and Dàmodaravarman of the Mattepad 
plates (Ep. Ind., XVII. 327f.). We have already dealt with 


i See my note on the Ananda Genealogy in J. R. A. S., July, 1934. 
* 
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the reference to the word hiranyagarbha in the  Gorantla 
inscription and with its different interpretations. Hultzsch 
righty says: “* When editing the Gorantla plates of Attivarman, 
my late lamented friend Fleet believed this king (scil. Attivar- 
man) to have been a Pallava—chiefly because he interpreted the 
epithet aprameya-Hiranyagarbha-prasavena by ‘who is the 
posterity of the inscrutable (god) Hiranyagarbha.’ As I have 
shown above, the rendering is inadmissible in the light of the 
corresponding epithet used in the fresh plates, and Fleet him- 
self had since withdrawn his original opinion in his Dynasties 
of the Kanarese Districts, second edition, p. 334 ° ' (Ep. Ind., 
XVII. 328). In the Gorantla inscription, Attivarman has 
been called kandaranrpati-kula-samudbhiita, ‘‘sprung from the 
family of king Kandara;" the family (Aula), in its turn, 
is called ananda-maharsi-vaméa-samudbhüta, **sprung from the 
lineage of the great sage Ánanda.'" On the other hand, the 
Mattepad plates were issued from  Vijaya-Kandara-pura, 
** victorious city (founded by king) Kandara.'" Dāmodaravarman 
is, here, said to have belonged to the Ananda-gotra. Both the 
Gorantla and the Mattepad plates were discovered in the Guntur 
District, Madras Presidency. While editing the Mattepad 
plates, Hultzsch, on these grounds, suggested that the 
three kings Kandara,* Attivarman and Damodaravarman belonged 


| “And, now that we know more about the early history and Puranic genealogy of 
the Pallavas, it is difficult to adapt these details to their accounts, though Attivarman does, 
like the Pallavas, claim to belong to the posterity of the god Hirapyagarbha, f.e., Brahman. 
On the other band, the name Kandbara,—and doubtless Kandare also,—is a ‘variant of 
Krishņa ; and this suggests that we may possibly have bere an early Kāahķrakūļu record." 
Fleet’s Dynasties of the Kanarcse Districts in Bomb. Gaz., I, Part II, p. 334. 


2 Kandara, Kaudhara, Kandhāra, Kanhara, Kaobára and Kannera are Prakrit 
variants of the Sanskrit name Kreps (Bomb. Gaz., I, Pt. If, p. 410, note 1). Some inscrip- 
tions of the Rattes of Saundatti style the Rāgtrakuļu king Krēņa III as Kandhára-puracar- 
üdhiírara, supreme lord of Kandbarapura, the best of towns (ibid., pp. 419, 550 and 
note 6 ; and 384, note 4). This fact appears to have led Fleet to suggest a Hāyļrakēļa 
connection of Attivarman (ibid., 386). But as suggested by the same scholar (ibid, 381, 
note 4) the name of Kandhárapura “may possibly have been invented from an imaginary 
Krisbņapura, derived from some passage rated to that in which tlhe Eastern Chalukga 
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to the same family and that they may be styled ** the Ananda 
Kings of Guntur.'' 

The palaeography of tbe Gornntla and Mattepad records 
suggests that the rule of king Attivarman and that of king 
Damodaravarman were not separated by a great interval. Con- 
sidering the facts that the characters of the Gorantla inscription 
resemble, in some respects, those of the Iksvaku inscriptions of 
Nagarjunikonda (Ep. Ind., XX. 1) and that both Nagarjuni- 
konda, the find-spot of some Iksvāku inscriptions, and Kanteru, 
that of some Salahkayana inscriptions, are localities of the 
Guntur District, it seems to me that the Ananda kings, whose 
inscriptions are also found in the same district, began to grow 
powerful in about the beginning of the 4th century A.D., when 
the Iksvaku power was gradually declining. The Nagarjunikonda 
inscriptions have been assigned to the 3rd century A.D. and, 
as I shall show below, the Kanteru plates are to be ascribed to 
the 5th century A.D. Kings Attivarman and Damodaravarman 
may, therefore, be conjecturally placed in the 4th century of the 
Christian era. 

But which of the two kings of the Ananda family came 
earlier? According to Hultzsch, the characters of the Gorantla 
inscription are more developed than those of the Mattepad 
grant, which is besides partly written in Prakrit ;—‘‘ consequently 
Damodaravarman must have been one of the predecessors of 
Attivarman '' (Ep. Ind., XVII. 328). 

As regards the first point, viz., that the characters of the 
Gorantla inscription are more developed, I must say that when two 
epigraphs belong to the same period it is extremely difficult to 
determine as to which of them is the earher. In our section 
on the Visnukundin genealogy below, we shall show that the 
Visnukundin king Madhavavarman II of the Ipur grant (No. 2) 
was suggested by Hultzsch, on palaeog raphical grounds, to be 
the grandfather of Madhavavarman (I) of the [pur grant 
King Guņaka Vijayāditys TII is said to have effected the burning of the city of Rrisbon I! 
(Krishna-pura-dahana, see Ind. Ant,, Vol, XX, p. 103, n. 6)."' 
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(No. 1). We shall also show there that the former was actually 
not the grandfather, but the grandson, of the latter." Since 
the handwritings of two different scribes of even the same age 
may be quite dissimilar, I do not think it impossible that the 
difference in time between the execution of the Mattepad and 
that of the Gorantla grant is short and that Dàmodaravarman 
of the Mattepad grant was a successor of Attivarman on the 
throne of Kandarapura.* I 


As regards the second point, viz., that the Mattepad grant 
is partly written in Prakrit, I am afraid, it is a misrepresenta- 
tion. In fact, the Mattepad plates are, like the Gorantla 
plates, written in Sanskrit ; but it is true that the names of the 
Brahman recipients of the king's gift are written in Prakrit, 
e.g., Kassava-Kumārajja (Sanskrit, Kāšyapa-Kumārārya), etc. 
We must notice, however, that the Gorantla inscription also 
exhibits the same peguliarity. I think it even more important 
that the name of the king is here Attivarman and not Hastivar- 
man. Atti is a Dravidie form of Sanskrit hasti, through 
the literary Prakrit form  hatthi. Names like Attivarman,’ 
Kumiürajja, etc., only prove that both these grants were issued 
in a time when the replacement of Prakrit by Sanskrit in 
South Indian epigraphy was nearly, but not fully, complete. 


There are, besides, two other points in support of 
our suggestion. Firstly, in the Gorantla inscription, the 
kandara-nrpati-kula has been called bhagavato vakešvarādhi- 
vüsinas = tribhuvana-kartuh $ambhos = carana-kamala-rajah-pavi- 


| See also my paper on the Genealogy of the Vispukagdins in Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, 


273 tr Cj. " Not only the plates of the Pallavas but also those of the Gaūgas and the 


Kadambas prove that the alphabets difer much according to tbe seribes, who have engraved 
the plates: and tbe documents of the same reign do not gornetimea resemble one another." 
Anc. Hist. Dec., Pp- 65-66. | 

3 With the name of Attivarman may be compared that of Attimallan, a feudatory of 
the Cola king Rü&jarñja (S. I. T., I. No. 74), Attimallar was also the surname of Krsna IIT 
Rágtraküta. Compare also Attivarman in Kielborn's Liat of 8. I. Inserr., No. 1070; and 
"Attiràja or Attarasa, born at Nàüragapura in the Andhra country" in Bomb, Gaz., I, Pt. II. 
p. 507. | 

. 
* 
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trīkrta, which appears to suggest that Sambhu (Siva) was the 
family deity of the Ananda kings and that they were Saivas. On 
the other hand, Dāmodaravarman is called in his inscription 
bhagavatah samyaksambuddhasya pādānudhyāta, which clearly 
shows that he was a Buddhist. If the Ananda kings prior to 
Attivarman were Saivas, Dāmodaravarman who was a Buddhist 
must have come after Attivarman. Secondly, the inscribed faces 
of the Mattepad plates of Dàmodaravarman are ** numbered 
consecutively like the pages of a modern book." This fact also 
seems to suggest that Damodaravarman came after Attivarman. 

But what was the ralationship between these two kings of 
the Ananda family, who, we think, were not far removed from 
each other in time? 

In this connection, I like to draw the attention of 
readers to the epithet avandh ya-gosahasr-āneka-hiraņyagarbh- 
-odbhav-odbhava applied to the name of king Damodaravarman in 
the Mattepad plates. This epithet has been translated by Hultzsch 
as ‘‘ who is the origin of the production (i.e., who has caused the 
performance) of many Hiranyagarbhas and of (gifts of) thousand 
pregnant cows.'' This translation is defective for several reasons. 

We have seen that Hultzsch has wrongly interpreted the 
passage Hiranyagarbha-prasava as the ** producer of the Hiranya- 
garbha.” As we have shown, it should mean *' one whose 
producer is the Hiranyagarbha." ‘The corresponding passage of 
the Mattepad plates is Hiranyagarbh-odbhava, which means 
exactly the same thing. Hultzsch says: “ he (scil. Dàmodara- 
varman) boasts of having performed certain Brahmanical rites, 
viz., Gosahasra and Hiranyagarbha (1. 2f.) But it seems to me 
utterly untenable that Damodaravarman who was professedly a 
Buddhist performed these rites which are professedly, Brahmani- 
cal. Besides, if Hultzsch's interpretation is right, why did 
the composer use Hiranyagarbh-odbhav-odbhava, and not Hiranya- 
garbh-odbhava, which is the naturally expected form? The use 
of Hiranyagarbh-odbhav-odbhava in the sense of ** the perfor- 

. mer of the Hiranyagarbha'' seems to me highly awkward in an 


T 
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ordinary prose composition. The natural meaning of the phrase 
Hiranyagarbh-odbhav-odbhava is *'one whose udbhava (produ- 
cer, father) is Hiraņyagarbh-odbhava (i.e., performer of the 
Hiraņyagarbha-mahādāna).'' 

As regards avandhya-gosahasra, I do not think that the word 
avandhya ever means '' pregnant." Avandhya, i.e. not-barren, 
which also means amogha-phal-odaya (producer of unfailing 
good and prosperity) according to the Sanskrit Lexicon Rājanir- 
ghanta, seems to refer not to go as Hultzsch has taken it, but 
to the Gosahasra, the fifth of the sixteen Mahādānas of the 
Puranas. The whole phrase avandhya-gosahasr-dneka-hiranya- 
garbh-odbhav-odbhava, then, means ** one whose udbhava (1.e., 
father) is Avandhyagosahasra (i.e., performer of a Gosahasra pro- 
ducing unfailing success) and Aneka-hiranyagarbh-odbhava (i.e., 
performer of many Hiranyagarbhas). 

Now, who is this Avandhya-gosabasra-Aneka-hiranya-garbh- 
odbhava, the udbhava (father) of king  Dāmodaravarman ? 
Curiously enough, in the Gorantla inscription, Attivarman is 
called aprameya-hiranyagarbha-prasava, which is obviously the 
same as aneka-hiranyagarbh-odbhava. I, therefore, do not 
think it quite impossible that it is king Attivarman, who was the 
father of king Dámodaravarman of the Mattepad plates. It may, 
however, be argued that the Mattepad plates credit the father of 
king Dàmodaravarman with the performance of a Gosahasra as 
well, but there is no reference to this Mahšdana in Attivar- 
man’s own Gorantla grant. The  Gosahasra mahādāna was 
possibly performed by Attivarman after the execution of the 


Gorantla grant. It may also be a case of the Argumentum ez 
Silentio. " 


3. Attivarman ( = Hastivarman). 


As we have seen, the Ananda king Attivarman was a devotee 
of Sambhu (Siva) and performed ‘‘many’’ Hiranyagarbhas. The 
performance of such a costly mahadana as the Hiranyagarbha 
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for more than once (and probably also of a Gosahasra) seems to 
show that he was a rich and powerful prince. His epithet 
pratāpopanata-sakala-sāmanta-maņdala suggests that there were 
other ruling chiefs who acknowledged his suzerainty. His in- 
scription tells us that he acguired fame in ruling his subjects with 
justice. 

The Gorantla inscription records the gift of eight hundred 
pattis (pieces) of land in the village of Tanrikonra on the 
southern bank of the Krsnavenna river and also of the village of 
Āntukkūra, to a Brahman named Kottiáarman, who belonged to 
the Kā$yapa-gotra. The name of the village, read now as 
Tanrikonra by  Hultzsch, was originally read by Fleet as 
Tanthikontha (Ep. Ind., VII. 328). The village has been identi- 
fed by Hultzsch with the modern Tadikonda, ten miles to the 
north of Guntur and to the south of the Krishna. Antukküra, 
according to him, is probably modern .Gani-Atküru to the 
west of Bezvāda. The recipient Kottisarman has been described 
as knowing the Apastamba-sütra and also the three Vedas, viz., 
Rk, Yajus and Sāman. 


The seal of king Attivarman attached to the Gorantla plates 
is circular. ‘‘ The emblem on it is probably some god, sitting 
cross-legged on an altar, but it is anything but clear, even in 
the original '' (Ind. Ant., IX. 102). The figure is sunk in 
the flat surface of the seal, instead of being raised in relief 
on a counter-sunk surface as is usually the case. 


4. Dümodaravarman. 


We have already said much about this king. The Mattepad 
grant was issued on the 13th day of the bright half of Kartika 
in the 2nd regnal year of the king. It records the grant of the 
village of Kamgira, with all parihāras, to a number of Brahmans. 
Parihāra, i.e., “immunity, privilege, exemption from taxes,'' 
is mentioned in Kautilya's Arthasüstra (Shamasastry's 2nd ed., 
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p. 73) and also in the Manusamhitā, VII. 201. The parihāras are 
sometimes stated to be of cighteen kinds, but are very often referred 
to as sarvajātaparihāra (immunities of all kinds). For some of 
them see page 35 above. A learned discussion on the subject of 
parihāras by Senart who edited the Karle inscriptions is to be 
found in Ep. Ind., VII, pp. 65-66.' 


1 * The cognate inscriptions have no doubt as to the privileges which were expressly 
mentioned here; we have to restore anomasam  alonakhüdakam arathasamvinayikam 
sacajütapürihürikam. The translation ia less certain than the reading. Regarding opivesam, 
in Sanskrit cprārešyam, it is sufficient to refer to Dr. Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, p. 98, 
note. Anomasa represents anaramri£yem ; ita certain equivalent in later terminology, namely, 
samastarājakīyānām — ahastaprakshepaniyam "irbid., p. ITL, note) seems to imply that 
the royal officers were prohibited from taking possession of anything belonging to the 
village. For aloņakhādaka the later inscriptions offer several equivalents—alacamakreni- 
khanaka which Bühler (p. 101) has already quoted (Dr. Fleet's No. 55, 1. 28, and No. 66), 
alonagulachchhobha in line 32 of the plates of Sivaskandavarman (Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 6) 
and salohalacagükara in line 17 of the plates of Govindachandra (ibid., Vol. IV, p. 101). 
These words are far from clear ; but if we remember the fact that the production of salt is a 
royal monopoly (Bühler ia Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 2, note) and tbe details quoted by Bhagwan- 
lal (Bombay Garetteer, Vol. XVI, p. 556, p. 179) regarding the manner of digging the soil 
for salt which prevailed in the very region of our inscriptions, it seems to me that the 
explanation proposed by Bhagwanlal, viz., alavaņakhātaka with the Prakrit softening of ! 
into d is quite satisfactory. The object of this immunity would thus be to deny to the 
representatives of the king the right of digging pits for extracting salt. 


“The next term seems to be written in onr inscriptions arathasacinayíka or "sarinavika, 
but line 12 of the grant of Sivaskandavarman (Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 6) distinctly reads 
aratthasamrinayikam. In stating that this spelling excluded his earlier explanation, Bühler 
did not suggest another instead of it. I do not know any parallel expression which clears 
up this one finally. 'The word seems to represent arüásh(rasamvinayika ; but etymology 
alone is an unsafe guide in the interpretation of technical terms. Vineti is only used in a 
moral sense. Could we think of translating : ' exempted from the police, the magistrate 
of the district (rash{ra; compare Dr. Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, p. 32, note), or of the 
rashtrin?’ This would remind us of those grants in which, on the other hand, it is stated 
that the right of punishing thefts and offences is reserved by the king, or of those in which 
the right to punish the ' ten offences’ (sadadāparādha ; see. e.g., the Alina plates, 1. 67 in Dr. 
Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, p. 179, and the Deo-Baran&rk inscription, 1, 17, ibil., p. 217) is 
transferred to the donee. At least I have nothing more plausible to suggest. It is well 
known that tbe different formulas of immunities were variable and always incomplete. 
And it is not to be wondered at that they should be summed up in a comprebensive and 
general expression like sarrajütapürihürika. Elsewhere the texts are more precise in 
stating that there are eighteen kinds of immunities. It will be enough to quote the in- 
scriptions of the Pallavas, and notably that of Sivaskandavarman, which reads offhdrasa- 
jātiparihāra (Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 6)."* 
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The Mattepad grant was issued from the victorious city 
of Kandarapura, which was possibly the capital of the kings 
of the Ananda line. The recipients of the grant were 
the following: Ruddajja (Rudrārya), Nandija  (Nandyarya), 
Khandajja (Skandārya), Bhavajja (Bhavarya), Agnijja (Agnyārya), 
Sirijja (Šyārya), Savarajja (Sabararya) and Virajja (Vīrārya) 
of the Kondinna  (Kaundinya)-gotra, Dāmajja (Dāmārya), 
Kumarajja (Kumārārya), Venujja (Visnvarya), Devajja (Devārya), 
Nandija and Dinajja (Dīnārya) of the Kassava (Kāšyapa)- 
gotra and Bhaddajja (Bhadrārya) of the Agasti-gotra. 

The seal of Damodaravarman attached to the Mattepad 
plates is oval and is said to be much worn. It bears in relief, 
according to Hultzsch, the figure of a "" seated bull," facing the 
proper right. 

We do not know who succeeded Dàmodaravarman on the 
throne of Kandarapura. The end of the Ananda dynasty is 
wrapped up in obscurity. They were possibly subdued or sup- 
planted by the Salankayanas in the 5th century A.D. 





CHAPTER IV 
THE SALANKAYANAS. 


l. Genealogy of the Salankayanas.! 


While editing the Kolleru (Kollair) grant of the Salahkayana 
Maharaja Nandivarman, son of Candavarman, in Ind. Ant., 
Vol. V, pp. 175 ff. (Sanskrit and Old-Canarese Inscriptions : No. 
XVIII) Dr. Fleet remarked: “ In Sir W. Elliot's facsimiles I 
have another copper-plate inscription of Vijayanandivarmā and 
his Yuvamahārāja, whose name seems to be Vijayatungavarmā 
or Vijayabuddhavarmā.'* He appended the following note to the 
name of the Yuvamahārāja : ** The original has, 1. 3, * Vijaya- 
bungavarmassa,' and in the margin, a little above the line, there 
is the character ‘ddha’—differing not much from ‘ga’ as there 
written—apparently intended to be introduced somewhere in the 
line as a correction." Now, as we shall presently see, this 
statement regarding the inscription is really wrong and was 
subsequently corrected by Dr. Fleet himself. But, unfortunately, 
the blunder has become parmanent in later writings on the 
Sālaūkāyana genealogy. 

En passant, I may draw the attention of readers to the 
names of these kings generally accepted and used by scholars. 
The names can hardly be Vijayanandivarman, Vijayabuddhavar- 
man and the like. 

The Salankayana inscriptions are stated to be issued from 
Siri-vijaya-velgipura, Vijaya-vehgIpura or Vijya-vengī. The 
Kadamba grants are generally issued from Sri-vijaya-vaijayanti, 


1 My paper on the Éalabküyana genealogy was originally published in Ind. Hist. 
Quart., IX, PP: 2081. 


` 
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Srī-vijaya-triparvata and Srī-vijaya-palāšikā." The Mattepad 
plates of Damodaravarman (Ep. Ind., XVII. 327 ff.) were issued 
from Vijaya-kandarapura. We have also references to Sri-vijaya- 
kāūcīpura, Sri-vijaya-palakkada and Sri-vijaya-dasanapura in 
some of the Pallava inscriptions (Ep. Ind., III, 142 ff., and 
I.297; Ind. Ant., V. 561f, 154 ff.) There can be no doubt 
that the names of the places are Vengipura, Kaücipura, Vaijayantī, 
Palāšikā, etc., and that vijaya or $ri-vijaya has been prefixed to 
them simply for the sake of glorification. I have no doubt that the 
name of the Sālankāyana Maharaja of the Kollair grant is simi- 
larly Nandivarman, and not Sri-vijaya- or Vijaya-nandivarman, 
as is generally taken to be. Vijaya and Sri-vijaya, in such cases, 
mean Vijaya-yukta and Sri-vijaya-yukta respectively. When 
prefixed to proper names, they formexamples of the Tatpu- 
rusa compound of the Sakaparthivadi class. The word jaya is 
also used in this way. As for instance, Karmānta (modern 
[Bad]-Kāntā near Comilla) has been mentioned as jaya- 
Karmünta-vasaka in the Ashrafpur plate of Devakhadga 
(Bhandarkar's List, No. 1588). It must, also, be noticed that in 
the Peddavegi and the Kanteru (No. 2) grants the reigning Salan- 
kāyana king is simply called Nandivarman. Note also that the 
Pallava king Skandavarman II in his own Omgodu (No. 1) grant 
(Ep. Ind., XV, 246) calls himself Sri-vijaya-Skandavarman, 
while in the Uruvupalli grant of his son Visnugopavarman (Ind. 
Ant., V. 50) and in the Omgodu (No. 2), Pikira (tbid., XV. 246; 
VIII. 159) and the Mangalur (Ind. Ant., V. 151) grants of his 
grandson Simhavarman he is simply called Skandavarman. 

To come to our point. The first scholar, who accepted 
the wrong information of Dr. Fleet and added 
thereto something of his own, seems to be Prof. Dubreuil, 
the author of Ancient History of the Deccan (Eng. tran., 
1920). Before he wrote, a Prakrit copper-plate inscription of 
another Sālaūkāyana Maharaja, Devavarman, was discovered 


! Bee the Kadamba grants edited by Fleet in Ind. Ant., VI and VII, 





“near Ellore. It was edited b Dr. Hultzsch in Ep. Ind., 


Vol. IX, 56 ff. In the Ancient History of the Deccan, Prof. 
Dubreuil, therefore, speaks of four Sālaūkāyana monarchs, viz., 


1. Devavarman of the Ellore plates. 

2. Candavarman, and his son 

3. Nandivarman of the Kollair plates. 

4. Buddhavarman, son of (3) Nandivarman mentioned in 
the facsimile referred to by Fleet. As regards Buddhavarman, 
Dubreuil has quoted the passage of Dr. Fleet, and remarked : 
** This name is probably Buddhavarmā, for in the margin, there 
is the character 'dha' '" (Anc. Hist. Dec., Eng. tr., p. 89). 
Evidently the Professor goes a step further. I do not know from 
which authority he learnt that the letter in the margin is ''dha'' 
and not *ddha,* as is attested by Fleet. 


The mistake was next repeated by Mr. K. V. Lakshmana 
Rao who edited the two copper-plate grants discovered at Kanteru, 
one belonging to the Sālaūkāyana Mahārāja Nandivarman and 
the other to the Sdélank&yana Maharaja Skandavarman.! 

Like Prof. Dubreuil, Lakshmana Rao has quoted the same 
passage of Fleet and has taken ** Vijaya Buddhavarman'' as a king 
belonging to the Šālankāyana dynasty (Jour. Andhra Hist. Res. 
Soc. Vol. V, p. 26). Itisto be noted that Fleet hesitatingly 
proposed an alternative of two names, viz., Tutgavarman and 
Buddhavarman; then Dubreuil showed favour for the name 
Buddhavarman; and now Lakshmana Rao takes Buddhavarman 
as an established name in the genealogy of the Sálankàyanas. 

Next we come to Mr. R. Subba Rao, who has edited 
the Peddavegi copper-plates of the Sālankāyana Maharaja 
Nandivarman II (ibid., Vol. I, pp. 92 ff). He refers 
to five inscriptions belonging to the Sālaūkāyana kings. 


1 Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., V. 26ff.; the plates appear to be originally edited by 
the same scholar in Journ. Andhra Academy or the Andhra Sahitya-Parishat- Patrika, 
Vol, > a a 113m. 
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Of these a Prakrit inscription which was discovered by Mr. 
Elliot remains unpublished ; but two kings (?) mentioned in it are 
known to us as Vijayanandivarman Yuvamahārāja (!) and 
Vijayabuddhavarman. The late Mr. Lakshmana Rao edited 
in Andhra Sahitya Parishat Patrika, Vol. XI, two Šālankāyana 
inscriptions discovered in Kanteru near Guntur and these belong 
to Nandivarman and Skandavarman. Another Sālankāyana 
inscription discovered in Kollair lake and which belongs to 
Vijaya Nandivarman, eldest son of Chandavarman, was published 
in Indian Antiquary, Vol. V, by Mr. Elliot (? Fleet). A Prakrit 
inscription discovered at Ellore which belongs to Vijaya Deva- 
varman was published in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IX '' (ibid., 
p. 93). By this time, everything is complete. 

I am afraid, these scholars have not carefully read all the 
inscriptions edited by Dr. Fleet in his well-known *'* Sanskrit and 
Old-Canarese Inscriptions '' series. It is, however, wrong to say 
that *a Prakrit inscription which was discovered by Mr. Elliot 
remains unpublished.’’ It was actually published by Dr. Fleet 
in Ind. Ant., IX, pp. 100 ff. (Sans. Old-Can. Ins., No. LXXIV). 
‘ This is the grant of Vijayabuddhavarmá,' he says there, ‘‘of 
which I have spoken at Vol. V, p.175. I now give the text 
from the original plates which belong to Sir Walter Elliot." 

Fleet's reading of the first plate of the grant is as 
follows : 


L. 2. Yuvamaharajassa Bhārattāyana Pallava- 
L. 3. nam Sirivijayabuddhavarmassa dēvī...... 
L. 4. kujana viha(?)rudévi Kadā(?)vīya...... 


No argument is necessary to prove that the inscription 
belongs to the Pallavas and refers to the king Skandavarman and 
the Crown-prince Buddhavarman, and that it bas nothing to do 
with the Salabkaüyanas. Dr. Fleet was himself conscious ol 
what he said before, and remarked (ibid., p. 101): "And 
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* Vijayabuddhavarma is said to be a Pallava, and of the 
Bhārattāyana gotra. There is therefore, no genealogical connec- 


tion between the Vijayabuddhavarmā of this grant and the 
Vijayanandivarmā of the Veàgi grant at Vol. V, p. 175, who 
was of the Salaükayana gotra." Dr. Fleet, however, could not 
translate the inscription, as it is written in Prakrit. It has now 
been carefully edited by Dr. Hultzsch in Ep. Ind., VIII (pp. 
143 F., “ British Museum Plates of Chārudēvi "° with ** Plates of 
Vijaya-Skandavarman and Vijaya-Buddhavarman "). The first 
plate has been thus deciphered and translated by Hultzsch : 


Siddha/ / 


L.1. Siri-Vijaya-Khandava[m ]ma-maharajassa samv- 
vachchharl à ]...... Fea 

L. 2. Yuvamahārājassa Bhāraddāyassa Pallava- 

L. 3. nam Si[ri]vijaya-Buddhavarmassa dévi [Bu |ddhi... 

L.4. kura-janavi Charudévi ka[dake]viya..... [/*] 


* Success! The years (of the reign) of the glorious Maha- 
raja  Vijaya-Skandavarman. Charudévi, the queen of the 
Yuva-mahārāja, the Bhāradvāja, the glorious Vijaya-Buddha- 
varman (of the family) of the Pallavas, (and) mother of 
[ Buddhyan |-kura, (addresses the following order) [to the official 
at] Ka[taka ]."' 


There can, then, be no question of a Buddhavarman in the 
genealogy of the Šālankāyanas. 

The following kings are so far known from inscriptions to 
have belonged to the Šālaūkāyana dynasty :— 


1. Elore Prakrit grant (i) Devavarman. 


2. Kollair grant (i) Candavarman, 
(ii) Nandivarman, eldest son of 
Candavarman, 


3. Kanteru grant (No. 1) (i) Skandavarman. 
4. Kanteru grant (No. 2) (i) Nandivarman, 


eo 
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5. Peddavegi grant (i) Hastivarman, 
(ii) Nandivarman I, son of 

Hastivarman, 


(iii) Candavarman, son of Nandi- 
varman I, 

(iv) Nandivarman II, eldest son 
of Candavarman. 


There can be no doubt that Nandivarman of the Kollair 
grant. is identical with Nandivarman II of the Peddavegi 
grant, since both of them are described in the inscriptions as 
** the eldest son of Candavarman.'' It is however not quite clear 
whether Nandivarman of the Kanteru grant (No. 2) is identical 
with either of the two Nandivarmans of the Peddavegi plates or 
he is a third king different from them. Nevertheless, it seems 
reasonable to identify him with Nandivarman II of the Peddavegi 
grant. Both in the Kollair and the Peddavegi grants Nandi- 
varman II is called bhagavac-citrarathasvami-pad-dnudhyato 
bappa-bhattaraka-pada-bhaktah parama-bhagavatas = $alankayana. 
It is interesting to note that exactly the same epithets have been 
applied to Nandivarman also in the plates discovered at Kanteru. 
It must moreover be noted that the king has the epithet parama- 
bhūgavata in all these three inscriptions and that no other 
Sālaūkāyana king is as yet known to have used this epithet. It 
appears, then, almost certain that Nandivarman of the Kanteru 
plates is also, like the king of the same name of the Kollair 
grant, identical with Nandivarman II of the Peddavegi plates. 
There is unfortunately nothing from which we can determine the 
precise relationship that existed between Devavarman 
and Skandavarman on the one hand and the line of the remaining 
four kings on the other. 

As the Ellore grant is written in Prakrit, there can hardly 
be any doubt that king Devavarman ruled before Skandavarman 
and Nandivarman II who use Sanskrit in their inscriptions. 
The characters of the Peddavegi plates of Nandivarman II 


gaa 
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appear to be slightly more developed than that used in the Ellore 
plates of Devavarman. Devavarman, therefore, should be placed 


before Hastivarman, who appears to have been succeeded regularly 


by his son, grandson and great-grandson. Considering the facts 
that the inscriptions of Nandivarman II are to be paleeographi- 
cally assigned to about the middle of the 5th century A.D., and 
that he was preceded by three kings of his line, it seems probable 
that Skandavarman of the Kanteru grant came after Nandivarman 
II. We however do not know whether Devavarman was the 
immediate predecessor of Hastivarman or Skandavarman the 
immediate successor of Nandivarman II. The genealogical tree 
then stands thus : 
Devavarman 


Hastivarman 
Nandivarman I 
Candavarman 
Nandivarman II 
EN 


It may be noticed here that this Salankayana Hastivarman 
of the Peddavegi plates can hardly be any other than the Vain- 
geyaka-Hastivarman, mentioned in the famous Allahabad pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta. The main arguments in favour 
of this assertion are the following : 

(i) The Salankàyana line is the only dynasty which can be 
properly called Vaimgeyaka (belonging to Vengi), as all the 


1 Some scholars have anggested that Skandavarman might have been the younger 
brother of Nandivarman H (J.A.H.R.S,, V, p. 27). The conspicuous mention in Nandivar- 
man Il's inscription of bis being the eldest son of Mah6Srija Capnjavarman may sūggcat 
that tbe king bad a rival in one of his younger brothers. We however do not as yet definitely 
know whether this younger brother could be Skandavarman of the Kanteru grant No. 1. 

2 Corp. Inser. Indic., Vol. ITI, No. 1; see also Jouro. Andbra Hist. Res, Boc., I. 93, 
Even recent works on Indian History regard Vaitgeyuka Hastivarman of the Allahabad 
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grants of the Sālaūkāyana kings are issued from  Vengipura. 
No other early dynasty is known to have its headquarters at the 
city of Vengī.' 

(ii) The Sālaūkāyanas ruled according to — Dubreuil, 
* between 350 and 450 A.D.” (op. cit., p. 87) ; and Burnell 
thought that the Kollair grant of Nandivarman may be palao- 
graphically assigned to the 4th century A.D. (South Ind. 
Paleography, p. 14 and n. 2). It is therefore generally accepted 
that the Sālankāyanas ruled contemporaneously with the early 
Guptas (320-467 A.D.). 


As regards the date proposed by Dubreuil, it may be said 
that the Salankayanas certainly began to rule long before 350 
A.D. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri (Polit. Hist. Anc. Ind., 3rd ed., 
p. 341, n. 1) has rightly identified the Salankayanas with the 


pillar inscription as a Pallava king or a Pallava viceroy of the king of Kāfcī. See, as 
for instance, Sewell's Hist. Ins. South. Ind. (1932), p. 375. 

1 It may be noted that a Sanskrit grant belonging to the Pallava Dharma- Mahārāja 
Simhavarman (Ind. Avt., V. 154) refers to Veügorástra. Simbavarwan is there said to 
bave granted a village in the Vedgorāģķra. The grant was issued from Dasanapura, which 
bas been identifed by Venkayya with modern Darsi in the Nellore District (Ind. Ant., 
1908, p. 283). '' None of these places Tāmbrēpa, Palakkada, Dasanapura or MenmAtüra 
(* from where some Sanskrit charters of the Pallavas were issued) has been identified 
definitely, although a suggestion bas been made by the late Mr. Venkayys that 
they are to be looked for in the vicinity of the region comprised by the modern 
Nellore District" (R. Gopalan, Pallavas of Kanchi, p. 55). Prof. Dubreuil also 
places the Dadanapura region in the Nellore and Ue Guntar Districts (Anc. Hist. 
Dec., p. 69). The Veügi country, we know, lay '* between the Krishna and the Godaveri.”’ 
If this Velgorāgļra refers to the country of Veñgi, it may be assumed that, at the time of 
Siiphavarman Pallava, the southern fringe of this country was under the possession of the 
Pallavas. There is however as yet no evidence to prove that the capital city of Veūgi was 
ever occupied by the Pallavas, We mast also note that even the grandfather of this 
Simbavarman used Sanskrit in his inscription (Cf. Omgodu plates of Skandavarman IT, 
Ep. Iud., XV, p. 246 (.). It is generally accepted that Sanskrit was introduced in Southern 
inscriptions in about the 4th cent. A.D. Simbhavarman, therefore, came some time after the 
reign of Samudragupta. 

It may however be conjectured that with the extension of the Veñgi kingdom under 
the Salnhiküynnas, the name Veñgi also extended over the Andhradesa, as far south as the 
Karimarigtra (nerthern part of Nellore and southern part of Guntur). Vefigoristra in the 
possesaion of the Pallavas is, then, to be conjectured to have been originally the southern 

most part of the Balaükáynna kingdom. There is however no evidence to prove that the 
. Pallavas were in possession of the city of Vegi. 
- 
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: Salakénoi mentioned in the Geography of Ptolemy (about 140 


A.D. ). Ptolemy says: '' Beyond the Maisdloi (cf. Masulipattan) 
are the Salakénoi near the Arouaia mountains, with the following 
cities. Dénagouron 140° 24°, Kastra 138° 19930'; Magaris 
137930' 18°20° (Geography, VII. i, $ 79). Bénagouron, the 
premier city of the Salakénoi, appears to me to bea mistake 
for Bengaouron (Bengapura) which is no other than the well- 
known Vengipura (Cf. Vengorāstra of the Mangalur grant). 

As regards the conjecture of Dr. Burnell, I may simply say 
that, if we compare the characters of the Kollair plates (Ind. 
Ant., V. 175. Pls.) with those of the inscriptions of the early 
Eastern Calukyas,' and of the Visnukundins,’ it becomes impos- 
sible for us to accept such an early date for the Kollair grant. I 
have no hesitation in asserting that paleography has nothing to 
say against the ascription of the inscriptions of Nandivarman II 
to the middle of the 5th cent. A. D. It is then quite possible 
that his great-grandfather Hastivarman ruled about a century 
earlier and was a contemporary of Samudragupta (about 
330 to 375 A.D. according to Smith). 

(iii) Lastly, excepting this Sálankayana Hastivarman, we do 
not know of any other king, who ruled at Veügi, whose name 
was Hastivarman and who can any how be placed in the middle 
of the 4th century A.D., which is the time of Samudragupta. 

Accepting the contemporaneity of Samudragupta and 
Šālaūkāyana Hastivarman, we may draw the following approxi- 
mate chronological chart of the Salankayana Maharajas, 


Devavarman........ €. 885 Ke BE 
Hastivarman... dzīvās st Ne BG U ĀM 
vc aim: I... rere 385 A.D. 


1 Bee, e.g. the Polamuru plates of Jayasimha I (Journ, Andhra Hist. Rea. Soc., 
IV. 72, Pla.) ; ond the Satara plates of Visguvardhana I (Ind. Ant., XIX. 310-11). 

? Beo, e.g. the Polamuru plates of Müdhavavarman (T), who cannot be too much 
earlier than Jayasimha I (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., VI. 17, Pls.) 


. 





| 
Candavarman ............ c. 410 A.D, 
Nandivarman — kaka Ak? c. 435 A.D. 


Skandavarīnan.................C, 460 A.D. ? 
2. Who was Candavarman of the Komarti Plates? 


In his recent work, Hist. Ins. South. Ind. (1932), p. 18, 
a v. A.D. 340, the late Mr, Sewell has thus remarked on the 
Komarti grant : ¿C About the fourth century A. D. A set of 
plates from Komarti in Ganjam, dated in the sixth regnal year 
of the Sālaūkāyana chief Chandavarman.'" Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
in his recently published work, History of India (1933) even 
goes so far as to suggest that the Sālaūkāyanas ruled not only 
in Kalinga but originally also in Magadha (p. 127). Sewell and 
Jayaswal here evidently follow the views of Prof. Hultzsch who, 
while editing the Komarti plates in Ep. Ind., IV. 142 ff., was 
inclined to identify king Caņdavarman mentioned in this inscrip- 
tion with the Sālaūkāyana Maharaja Candavarman, father of 
Nandivarman II. Prof. Kielhorn, who entered the Kolleru in- 
scription of Nandivarman II Salankayana in his List of North 
Indian Inscriptions (Ep. Ind., V, App., No. 686) was obviously of 
the same opinion. Prof. Dubreuil remains silent about the 
suggestion of Hultzsch, when he discusses the Komarti grant 
(Anc. Hist. Dec., p. 94), though he has not taken up the suggestion 
of Hultzsch. We may not accept the identification, but such 
great authorities in South Indian Epigraphy as Hultzsch and 
Kielhorn cannot be passed over in silence. Moreover, a discus- 
sion on this point has now become indispensable after some 
scholars have accepted the old suggestion made by Hultzsch and 
supported by Kielhorn. 

Regarding the Komarti plates, Hultzsch says that "a 
connection may be established with the plates (i.e,, the Kollair 
plates) of the Sālahkāyana Maharaja Vijayanandivarman, who 


i Following Kielhorn, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar bas also entered the Sālatikāvana 
inscriptions in his List of North Indian Inscriptions (Ep. Ind., XX-XXI. App., Nos. 2087-91) 
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.. Q4) like Chandavarman, professes to have been devoted to the 


feet of the lord, (his) father (bappabhattaraka-pada-bhakta), 
and who (2) was the eldest son of Maharaja Chandavarman. 
The close resemblance between the alphabets of the plates of 
Vijayanandivarman and of the Komarti plates suggests that 
Cbandavarman, the father of Vijayanandivarman, may have 
been identical with the Mahdraja Chandavarman who issued 
the Komarti plates.” 

I agree with — Hultzsch that the characters of the 
Komarti plates resemble closely those of the plates of 
Nandivarman II Šālaūkūyana, and that, therefore, ''the two 
Chandavarmans must have belonged to the same period.’’ But 
it is difficult to go beyond that. There are some serious points 
against the identification of the issuer of the Komarti plates 
with the Salankiyana Maharaja Caņdavarman. 

The Komarti plates were found near Narasannapeta in the 
Ganjam District. The grant was issued from Vijaya-Simhapura, 
which has been identified with modern Singupuram between 
Chicacole and Narasannapeta.' On the other hand, all the 
known Sālankāyana grants were issued from Vengīpura, 
which has been identified with Peddavegi near Ellore in the West 
Godavari District and which appears to have been the chief 
city of the Salankàyanas as early as the time of Ptolemy. 

It must be noted that Candavarman of the Komarti grant 
calls himself Kalingadhipati (lord of Kalinga); but no S&lanka- 
yana Maharaja so far known claims mastery over the Kalinga 
country. The issuers of all the Salankayana grants invariably 
call themselves Sālaūkāyana and also Bhagavac-citrarathasvami- 
pād-ānu-dhyāta, i.e., meditating on the feet of lord Citraratha- 
svāmī who must have been the family deity of the Sālaūkāyanas, 

1 The name of Simhbapurs, the capital of the dynasty to which Caņdavarman belonged, 
and the names ending in -varman appear to support a conjecture that these Varmans of 
Kalinga originally came from the Simhapurarajya (Yuan Chwang's '* kingdom of Sang-ho. 
pu-lo ; Beal, Ri-yu-ki, I, pp. 148-7) in the Panjab. The Lakkhamandal inscription of abong 
the“ end of the 7th century " refers to twelve princes of Simhapnra, whose names end 
in -earman (Ep. Tnd., T, pp. 12 ff.) 
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It must also be noticed that both these distinctive epithets are 
conspicuous by their absence in the Komarti grant. 


Besides, the phraseology of the Komarti grant seems to be 
different from that of the known Šālankāyana inscriptions. 
Two points at least deserve notice in this connection. First, 
the king of the Komarti grant calls himself Sri-maharaja(ja)- 
Caņdavarmā, while all the issuers of the Sālaūkāyana grants 
invariably call themselves Mahdraja-Sri-so-&-so. Secondly, the 
phrase āsahasrāmšu-šaši-tūrakā-pratigfha used as an adjective of 
agrahüra, and the idea conveyed by it, are unknown to the 
phraseology of the known Sàlankayana inscriptions which, we 
should note, are marked by a remarkable similarity of language 
among themselves. 


Such being the case, we must take the issuer of the 
Komarti plates as belonging to a separate dynasty, until further 
evidence is forthcoming.’ It seems probable that the dynasty? 
to which Candavarman of the Komarti grant belongs ruled over 
the Kalinga country (or the major part of it) with its capital 
at Simhapura, when the Šālaūkāyanas ruled over the country 
to the west of Kalinga with their capital at Veūgīpura. The 
country of the Sālaūkāyanas was the heart of what is called the 
Andhradeša in Sanskrit literature. In the inscriptions of the 
Eastern Cálukyas, it has been designated Vengīmanģala, 
Vengīrāstra, Vengīmahī and the like. Probably the country was 
called ** the Vengi kingdom '' even in the Salaikayana period. 


Another king of the dynasty of Simhapura seems to have 
been the issuer of the Brihatprostha grant (issued from vijaya- 
Sthapura, i.e., Simhapura), edited by Hultzsch in Ep. Ind., XII, 


! Prof. Dubreuil has rightly separated the two dynasties in his Anc. Hist. Dec., 
pp. 89 & 95. 

? Bee foot-note at p. 64. The dynasty may be styled as " the Varman dynasty of 
Kalitga.'' 





EN 4 . The name of the king who issued this grant has been taken 
to be Umavarman. According to Hultzsch, ‘‘ both the alphabet 
and the phraseology of the grant closely resemble those of the 
Komarti plates of Mahārāja Chaņdavarman. This king may have 
belonged to the same family as the Mahārāj-omavarman. For 
both kings issued their edict from Simhapura(or Sīhapu ra)and bore 
the epithets ‘ lord of Kalinga ' and ‘ devoted to the feet of (his) 
father.’ ''' 


The characters of the Komarti grant closely resemble those 
of another inscription, the Chicacole grant of Nanda Prabbafjana- 
varman.* The two phraseological peculiarities of the Komarti 
grant noticed above are present in the Chicacole grant. We 
may therefore agree with Hultzsch when he says, *'* The phrasco- 
logy of the grant resembles that of the copperplate grants of 
the Gangas of Kalinga, but still much more closely with that 
of the Chicacole plates of Nandaprabhanjanavarman. Another 
point in which the last mentioned plates agree with the Komarti 
plates is that in both of them the title Kalingadhipati, i.e., ‘lord 
(of the country) of Kalinga’ is applied to the reigning prince. 
There remains a third point which proves that Chandavarman and 
Nandaprabhafijanavarman must have belonged to the same 
dynasty. An examination of the original seal of the Chicacole 
plates, which Mr. Thurston, Superintendent of the Madras 
Museum, kindly sent me at my request, revealed the fact that 


! Ep. Ind., XII, p. 4. Hultzsch is not quite accurate in the last point. Capdavarman 
is called Bappa-bhat{araka-padabhakta, while Unmavarman is called Bappa-pādabhakta in the 
inscription. An inscription discovered at Tekkali seems to have been issued by this king 
Üimsvarman. It has been noticed in Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., VI, pp. 53 f. 


3 Ind. Ant., XIII, 48 f. The name so long taken by scholars as Nandaprabhafjana- 
varman probably signifies Prabhaftijanavarmao of the Nanda family. For a reference to the 
Nanda or Nandodbhava dynasty in the Kalinga region see the T'alinul plates of the Nanda 
chief Dhruvānanda of the year 293, which, if referred to the Harsa era, corresponds to A.D. 899 
(J.B.O.R.8, XIV, pp. 90 iff.; No, 2043 of Bhandarkar's List of North Iodian Inscriptions, 
Ep. Ind.. XX-XXI, Appendix). These Nandas or Nandodbhavas appear to have claimed des- 
cent from the mighty Nandas who ruled at Pátaliputra before the Mauryas. It may be inter- 
eating in this connection to note that e certaia Naudorája is roferred to in the famous 
Hathigampha inscription of Khāravels, king of Kalifga (Ep. Ind., XX, pp. 79f., lines 6 & 19). 

- 
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the legend on the seal is Pi[tri-bhakta], just as on the seal of 
the Komarti plates." ' The Chicacole grant was, however, not 
issued from Simhapura or Sihapura, but from vijaya-Sārapallikā- 
vasaka, ‘‘ the residence or palace (or camp ?) at the victorious 
Sārapallikā.'” [t is not clear whether Sarapallika was the capital 
of the Kalingadhipati Nanda Prabhaüjanavarman, but the explicit 
mention of the term vāsaka (residence, dwelling) probably 
suggests that it was not the permanent capital of his family.* 

On plaeographic grounds, these kings should be assigned 
to about the time of Nandivarman II Sālaūkāyana, i.e., about 
the 5th century A.D.* It is, therefore, impossible to agree with 
the late Prof. R. D. Banerji when he writes, ““ We do not 
know anything of the history of Kalihga and Orissa after the 
fall of the dynasty of Khāravela (2nd century B.C. according to 
the Professor) till the rise- of the Sailodbhavas in the 7th 
century A.D." 

It is difficult to determine whether this line.of the kings of 
Kalinga was ruling at the time of the southern expedition of 
Samudragupta (c. 350 A.D.). It is, however, interesting to 
note that the Allahabad pillar inscription does notrefer to any 
king of Kalinga, nor of Simhapura and Sārapallikā. The states 
mentioned there, that may be conjecturally assigned to the 
Kalihga region, are Kurāla, Kottura, Pistapura, Erandapalla, 
Avamukta and Devarüstra. Of these Pistapura has been definite- 
ly identified with Pithapuram in the Godavari District. That 
it was the seat of a Government in the beginning of the 7th 
century A.D., is proved by the passage pistam pistapuram yena 
in the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin IL ° It is interesting 


1 Ep. Ind., IV, 143. 

2 The term rātaka aud the similar term skandhāvāra appear to mean “ the temporary 
residence (therefore, the temporary capital) of a king." See abore, p. 37. 

3 Prof. Dubreuil places them a little later, loc. cit. 

* History of Orissa, T, Ch. VIII (Kaliiga and Orissa in the Seythian and Gupte 


periods), p. 109. 
5 Ep. Ind., VI, 4 ñ. 
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that + ve got an inscription of a Kalingādhipatirm — māga- 

i  dħa-kul-ālaħñkarişņurv =vāsisthīputro mahārāja-śrī-śaktivarmmā, 

M who granted the village of Rakaluva in the Kalibga-visaya (Ep. 

Ind., XII, pp. 1 ff.). Rākaluva has been identified with Ragolu, 
the findspot of the copper-plates, near Chicacole in the Ganjam 
District. The characters of the inscription seem to resemble those 
of the Vengi and the Simhapura inscriptions, and may, therefore, 
be assigned to about the 5th century A.D. But the phraseology 
is remarkably different from that of the inscriptions of the Simha- 
pura line. It may be conjectured therefore that Saktivarman 
belonged to a separate dynasty, that of Pistapura, which was 
probably supplanted by the Cālukyas in the beginning of the 
7th century A.D. | 

It is interesting that Vāsisthīputra Saktivarman is said to 
have been born of a Māgadha family.' Magadha is a mixed 
caste sprung from Vaiéya father and Ksatriya mother, the duty of 
the members of which caste is that of professional bards (Manu, 
X, 11 & 17; Yajūavalkya, I, 94). The epithet kalingadhipati 
seems to suggest that the claim of kalingadhipatitva of one of 
the two lines of Pistapura and Simhapura was, at one time, 
challenged by the other.* 

The names of the other states mentioned above cannot be 
satisfactorily identified. It does not appear quite unreasonable to 
think that after the downfall of the Ceta dynasty to which the 
great Khāravela belonged, Kalinga became split up into a 
number of petty principalities and that the state continued as late 
as the time of Samudragupta's invasion. "Phe history of Kalinga 
in about the 5th century A.D., was possibly marked by the 
rivalry between the royal houses of Pistapura and Simhapura 
for the supreme authority over Kalinga. The line of Simhapura 


1 Māgadha-kula bere seems to have notbing to do with Magadha. 

2 Besides these ** lords of Kalibga '' there is reference in the Sarabbavaram plates 
(Ep. Ind.. XIU, p. 204), to an unnamed ** lord of Cikura.'*” This '*' lord of Cilkuro,'' accord- 
ing to Prof. Dubreuil, was '* probably not a king of Kalinga, but only » simple feudatory "° 
(Anc. Hist. Dec., p. 94). l 
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was possibly overthrown by the Gaügas in about the beginning 
of the 6th century A.D.’ 

In conclusion let me refer summarily to the grants of the 
kings of Sarabhapura (Bhandarkar’s List, Nos, 1878-1881). 
These grants are assigned to the 8th century A.D., but may be a 
little earlier. The above four inscriptions, all issued from 
Sarabhapura, have been found in C. P. ; but, according to Sten 
Konow (Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 108), Sarabhapura may probably be 
identical with the modern village of Sarabhavaram, in the Choda- 
varam Division, ten miles east from the bank of the Godavari 
and twenty miles from Rajahmundry. L. P. Pandeya has des- 
cribed (Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, p. 595) a coin belonging to the 
Sarabhapura kings whom he takes to be feudatories of the 
Pāņdava kings of Kosala. If the identification of Sten Konow is 
correct, we have another royal family in the Kalimga country, 
the earlier members of which family may have ruled about the 
end of the 6th century. 


3. The term *'Sālankāyana"" and the Religion of the 
Sdlankayanas. 


The word $ālatkāyana, according to the Sanskrit Lexicons 
Trikāņdašega and Medinī, means Nandin, the famous attendant 
or vühana of Siva. It isinteresting to note that the figure of a 


! Curiously enough we find a line of kings, with names ending in-rarman ruling 
over parts of Eastern and Siuthern Bengal in about the tenth and eleventh centuries A.D. 
The ancestors of these '* Varmans ''— as they style themselves in their inscriptions— are said 
to have once occupied Simbapure. Cf. rarmmāno = ‘tigabhirandma dadhatah ilāghyau bhujau 
bibhrato bhejuh simhapuram guham=ica mrgendrānām harer= bāndhavā%, Belava grant of 
Bhojavarman (Ep. Ind., XII, p. 37), son of S&malavarman, grandson of Jātavarman and great- 
grandson of Vajravarman. The Bengal Varmans, like the Varmans of the Lakkhamandal 
inscription, trace their descent from Yadu. Evidently they claim connection with the Yidavas 
(Cf. harer=bandhavd} in the passage quoted above). It is possible that a second branch of 
the Punjab Varmans migrated into Bengal It may also be conjectured that the Varmans 
of Kalibga when they were displaced from Simhapura (by the Eastern Gaügas ?), marvbed 
towards the east and carved out a principality somewhere in South or South-east Bengal. 
They appear to have supplanted the Candra dynasty of Eastern Bengal possibly after it was 
shaken by tbe defost of," Govindacandra of Varpgáladeáa " inflicted by that Indian 
Nepoleon, Gaügaikopda Rajendra Cola I, in about 1023 A.D. 
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Šālankāyana kings was connected with the name of their family. 

Fleet, while editing the Kollair plates, suggested that the 
term Šālaūkāyana means the Salankayana-gotra. Though the 
Salankayana kings are never called Salaükayana-sagotra accord- 
ing to the way in which gotras are referred to in early South 
Indian inscriptions, the theory of Fleet cannot be dismissed as 
impossible. There are, however, more than one gotra of the 
name of Salanküyana, and it is not possible to find out to which 
one of these «otras our kings belonged. There is one gotra 
called Sālankāyana, which belongs to the Visvamitra section and 
has the pravaras Vaisvamitra, Katya and Atkila. But the word 
Salamküyana used in the Ellore grant of Devavarman seems to be 
the Prakrit form of Sālaūkāyana, which is the spelling used in all 
the other grants of the family. There are however four gotra rgis 
named Šālaūkāyana. The first of them belongs to the Bhrgu section 
and has the pravaras Bhargava, Vaitahavya and Sāvedasa. The 
second belongs to the Bharadvāja section and has the pravaras 
Āngirasa, Barhaspatya, Bhāradvāja, Sainya and Gargya. The 
third belongs to the Visvamitra section and has the pravaras 
Vaiévamitra, Daivarāta and Audala ;—the fourth also belongs to 
the Višvāmitra section, but has the pravaras Vai$vàmitra, 
Sālankāyana and Kausika (See P. C. Rao, Gotranivandha- 
kadambam, Mysore). 

We know very little of the early history of the Salan- 
kayanas. It has been noticed (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., 
X. 23) that the terms Salankáyana and Salaükayanaka (country 
of the Sālankāyanas) are mentioned in the Gaņapātha of Panini. 
It is however certain that the Sālaūkayanas (Greek Salakénoi) 
ruled over the Veügi region as early as the time of Ptolemy 
(c. 140 A. D.). 

We have already said above that the seals of the Šālan- 
kāyana kings bear the figure e a bull, which is probably to be 
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identified with Nandin. This fact and names like Nandivarman 
(one whose protector is Nandin) and Skandavarman (one whose 
protector is Skanda, son of Siva) in the family, possibly show 
that the family religion of the Sālaūkāyanas was Saivism. It 
must also be noticed that all the Sālankāyana kings, in their 
inscriptions, call themselves Bhagavac-citrarathasvāmi-pād- 
ānudhyāta, i.e., meditating on the feet of Lord Citrarathasvamin. 
Citrarathasvàmin is evidently the name of the family deity of 
the Sālaūkāyana Mahārājas of Veügi which has been identified 
with the village of Peddavegi near Ellore in the West Godavari 
District. In this connection we must notice what Dr. Hultzsch 
has said (Ep. Ind., IX. 58): ‘‘ The correctness of this identi- 
fication is confirmed by the existence of a mound which ona 
visit to Pedda- Vegi in 1902 was shown to me by the villagers as 
the site of the ancient temple of Citrarathasvàmin, the family 
deity of the Salankayana Mahārājas.” 

The word citraratha according to Sanskrit Lexicons means 
the Sun. K. V. Lakshmana Rao therefore suggested that Citra- 
rathasvāmin mentioned in the Salankayana inscriptions was the 
Sun-God. It, however, appears to me that, as the family 
religion of the Sālatkāyanas was in all probability Saivism, Citra- 
rathasvàmin was possibly a form of Lord Siva. » 

It must be noticed here that while, in the inscriptions, king 
Devavarman has been called parama-mühessara, king Nandivar- 
man II is called parama-bhagavata. K. V. Lakshmana Rao, who 
believes that the religion of the Salaünkayanas was Saivism, 
remarks (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., V. 25): “Because this 
epithet (scil. parama-m@hegvara) was changed into that of 
parama-bhagavata by the successors of this king (scil. 
Devavarman), we need not infer that the later Salankáyanas 
changed there Saiva faith and became Vaisņavas. Bhagavata 
did not necessarily mean in those days a worshipper of Visnu, 
and the followers of Siva also were called Bhagavatas. We have 
the authority of the venerable Patañjali (*on Panini, V. 2. 1) 
for the usage of the word Siva-Bhagavata.”’ 






-= 


Zu difficult to agree with Lakshmana Rao. In all the three 


| — of Nandivarman II, the king is unanimously called 
| parama-bhágavata, which in its general sense suggests that the 
king was a devotee of Bhagavàn Visnu. It must be noticed that 
no other Šālankāyana king is as yet known to have used this 
“epithet. Moreover, we know from the Peddavegi plates that 


Nandivarman II granted no less than 32 nivartanas of land 
(95°2 acres according to Kautilya whose nivartana=2°975 acres, 
but 23°4 acres according to a commentator whose nivartana = `743 
acre. See abore, p. 41, note) in order to make a devahala 
for the god Visgu-grha-svamin, the lord of the three worlds. 
This devahala was cultivated by the local vrajapālakas and 
the produce was evidently received by the authorities of the 
Visnu-grha (temple of Visnu). The word devahala appears to 
mean '* ploughable lands, dedicated for the enjoyment of a god.'' 
(Cf. vrajapālakānām krastum devahalan = krtvā; see below, p. 80). 
This Visqu-grha-svàmi (lord of the temple of Visnu) was evidently 
a form (vigraha) of lord Visnu. Dedication of lands in honour of 
Visnugrha-svami and the epithet parama-bhügavata together leave 
hardly any doubt that the Salankayana king Nandivarman II 
was a Vaisnava. 

7 4. Devavamma (= Devavarman). 

The earliest known Šālankāyana king Devavarman has been 
called a devotee of Mahešvara. He is also credited with the 
performance of an aévamedha sacrifice (assamedha-yàji). He, 
therefore, seems to have been a prince of considerable importance. 

In this connection it is necessary to discuss the view of K. V. 
Lakshmana Rao (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., V. 24) who thus 
remarked on the epithet Asramedha-yàji (performer of the horse- 
sacrifice) applied to Salank&yana Devavarman in the Ellore Prakrit 
plates : '* I am of opinion that the boast of ASvamedha (horse- 
sacrifice) started with the Imperial Guptas, and the contagion 
spread to the minor dynasties like the Chedis (? Traikütakas), 
the Vākātakas, the Kadambas, the Sālankāyanas and others. 
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The proximity in time of Vijaya Devavarman to Samudra 
Gupta’s South Indian triumphal march, in my opinion, explains 
the insertion of the word Assamedha-yājinā (I. 5.) in the grant of 
Vijaya Deva. He must have seen some of the Imperial grants 
with similar titles and coolly imitated them.’’ My theory, 
however, is exactly opposite to what has been propounded by 
Lakshmana Rao. 

The first point to notice here is that there is no reference to 
any titles like Aéramedha-yàji in the Gupta records. If, however, 
we take that the epithet of Devavarman,is an imitation of 
cirotsann-a§vamedh-aharta found in the Gupta inscriptions, we 
are to think that the Sālankāyana king lived to see the records of 
Samudragupta’s successors, because we do not get the epithet in 
his own inscriptions. 

But we have already shown that this Sālahkāyana Devavar- 
man is earlier than Samudragupta's contemporary Hastivarman of 
Vengi and, therefore, ruled before the Gupta emperor's southern 
expedition. As king Devavarman appears to have ruled in the 
first half of the 4th century A.D.,'it may be that the idea of per- 
forming the horse-sacrifice was borrowed not by the Sālankāyanas 
from the Guptas, but by the Guptas from the Salankayanas. 

Whatever the value of this suggestion may be, I have no 
doubt that Samudragupta got the inspiration of performing the 
Aéramedha from his connection with Southern India which 
may rightly be called the land of Vedic customs. Even at the 
present day, South India represents Vedic rituals more truly 
and fanatically than Northern India. So we may seeit was 
also in ancient times. In comparison with the number and variety 
of Vedic sacrifices performed by early South Indian rulers, like 
the Sātavāhana king * referred to in the Nanaghat inscription 

i He cannot be earlier than A.D, 300. Unlike the Sātavābhana and Iksviku 
inscriptions, and like literary Prakrit, bis grant in almost all cases expresses double- 
consonants by two letters and contains the usual imprecatory verses in Sanskrit. On 
linguistic grounds his reign is to be placed a little later than the accession of Sivaskanda- 
varman (c. 300 A,D.), i.e., about 120— 345. 


2 This Sātavābhana king who has been taken to be the same as Sátakaroi, husband of 
Nūganikš, must have ruled before the Christian erg, 


10 . 
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Ci (A. S. W. I., V. 60 ff.), the Iksvāku king Vāsisthīputra 
- Càxhtamüla I, the Vākātaka king Pravarasena I and the Pallava 
king Pivaskandavarman? the one a$vamedha performed by Gājāya- 
na-Sarvatata (c. 250 B.C., I.H.Q., IX, p. 795), the two by 
Pusyamitra (E.L, XX, p. 57) and the two’ performed by 
the Gupta kings Samudragupta and Kumāragupta I, are 


rediculously insignificant. So, the South might well have been 
teacher of the North in this respect. 


By the by it may be said that the view of Mr. Lakshmana 


1 Like all early Prakrit inscriptions, the Ikgvāku records express double-consonanta by 


single letters, This fact seems to show that the Ikgvāku kings are earlier than the Pallava 
king Sivaskandavarmen whose grants in most cases express double consonants by two 
letters and have passages in them written in Sanskrit, and the legend on whose seal is 
also written in Sanskrit. As the Iksvákus succeeded the Sātavāhanas about the end of 
the first quarter of the 3rd century, Sivaskandavarman can hardly be placed earlier than 
A.D. 300; but he seems to have ruled before the Kafceyaka Viggugopa who came in 
conflict with Samudragupta about the middle of the 4th century. 

? Allan, Catalogue, pp. 68-69. The official Gupta records do not credit Samudragupta with 
the performance of many aitamedhas, In the Poons plates of Prublāvatīguptā, however, he 
is called anekāšvamedhayāji (performer of many horse-sacrifices). The boast ceema to me to 
be unfounded. First, if Samudragupta performed more than one aframēdha his successora 
would have emphatically mentioned it in their official records. The Gupta kings after 
Samudragupta cannot be called reserved with reference to boasts; as has been noticed by Dr. 
Raychaudhuri (Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 3rd ed. p. 314), even the epithet cirotsann-déva- 
medhākartā, applied by them to Samudragupta, is an exaggeration. Secondly, there 
appear to be some mistakes in the grants of Prabhivati (T. A. S B, N. 8, XX, 
58; Ep. Ind., XV, 41). Here Ghatotkaca has been called the àdiràja (first king) of ihe 
Gupta family, while the officia] Gupta records begin the line from Mabürája Gupta. 
The passage gupt-ddi-rdja — maharaja-éri-ghatotkaca (Ep. Ind., XV, 41) bas, however, 
been translated by Messrs. Pathak and Dikshit as *' Ghatotkaca, who had Gupta as the 
first." Thatthe word guptf-ūdirāja is an instance of the Sasthi-tatpuruea compound, 
and not of the Bahuvrihi, ia clear from the Riddhapur plates (J. A. S. B., N, B., XX, 58), 
where we have guptānām = ādirāja, which can only mean '' the first king of the Guptas.'' 
Thirdly, in these inscriptions, Candragupta I bas the simple title Mahārājs, while in the 
records of bis successore be is always atyled Mubšrājādhirāja, Even Bamudragapta is called 
Mahārāja in the Riddhapor plates. Fourthly, some attributes, such as sarvaràj-occhettà, 
applied to Samudragupta in the Gupta records, are here applied to Candragupta IT. These, 
I think, prove that references to the Guptas in the Vákütaka records were not very carefully 
drawn. 

Moreover, as bas been noticed by Divekar (Ann. Bhand. Inst., VII, 104-65), Samudra- 

gupta performed the aívamedha late in life, i.e., after the engraving of the Allababad pillar 
inscription, which does not make mention of any such sacrifice. It is, therefore, do btful 
whether Samudragupta had time to perform aneka-aávamedha. 


` 
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Rao with reference to the Agvamedha of the Vākātakas is also 
untenable. The Vākātakas do not appear to have been inspired by 
the example set by Samudragupta. The Vākātaka King Pravara- 
sena I who claims to have performed four aéramedhas, along 
with agnistoma, áptoryama, ukthya, sodass, atirátra, brhaspati- 
sava and südyaskra (Corp. Ins. Ind., III, p. 97), appears to be 
earlier than Samudragupta. We know that Prabhabatigupta, 
grand-daughter of Samudragupta, was given in marriage to the 
Vākātaka king Rudrasena II, who was grandson's grandson of 
Pravarasena I. A chronological chart is given for easy reference. 


Vükataka. Gupta. 


Pravarasena I 


Gautamiputra 
Rudrasena I Candragupta I (acc. 320 A.D.) 
Prthivisena I Samudragupta (c. 330-375) 


Rudrasena lI married Prabhavatigupta 
daughter of Candragupta II (c. 376-414). 


It therefore appears that Rudrasena I Vākātaka was a 
contemporary of Samudragupta's father Candragupta I, who 
began to reign in 320 A.D. It is not impossible that the 
beginning of the reign of Pravarasena I, grandfather of Rudra- 
sena I fell in the 9th or the 10th decade of the 3rd century A.D. 
So, if any was the borrower, it was the Guptas, and not the 
Vakatakas. Pravarasena I could, however, have got the inspira- 
tion from his relatives, the Bhārašivas, who have been credited 
with the performance of ten ašvamedha sacrifices." 

1 Corp. Ins. Ind., III, p. 96. That this Pravarasena I was earlier than Samudragupta 
can also be proved from the evidence of the Purdņas. The Purāņas which do not mention any 
Gupta king by name aud which limit the Gupta rule within the sarea—anugamgam 
prayagan = ca süketa-magadham- s = tathà (Vayu, Ch. 99, Verse 383), not only mention Vindya- 
éakti and bis son Pravira (doubtless, Pravarasena I), but also refer to the perforinance of 
some Vajapeya (according to one Ms. vájimedha) sacrifice by the latter. Cf. 

Vindhyaéakti-sutas = c= āpi Pravīronāma viryavān 

bhoksyanti ca samāb sastirp purīm Kāūcanakjū = ca vai 
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= The Elore plates, dated in the 13th year of king Deva- 


varman and issued from Vengīpura, records the gift of 20 
nivartanas of land in Elura (modern Ellore in the West Godavari 
District) to a Brahman named Gaņašarman belonging to the 
Babhura (Babhru) gotra. 'l'he Brahman was also given a house- 
site for himself and others for his addhiya manusssas (** men 
who receive half the crop;'' addhika of the Hirahadagalli grant; 
Sanskrit arddhika. Cf. Mitāk$arā on Yājūavalkya, I. 166) and 
dvārgas (door-keepers). GanaSarman was exempted from all 
taxes, and protection of the immunities was ordered by the king. 

The exact meaning of Muluda in the passage eure muļuda- 
pamukho gamo_ bhünitavvo (villagers of Elura headed by Muluda 
should be informed) is not clear. The same word evidently 
occurs in some other Sālankāyana inscriptions, where it has 
been differently read as mutyada, munuda, etc. The word which . 
seems to be mutuda or mutuda on some plates, possibly means 
** the head ofa village." Fleet's interpretation of mutyada 
(Ind. Ant., V. 176) as '' ministers and others ' (mantrī +ādi) 
is certainly untenable . 

The seal of king Devavarman attached to the Fllore plates 
is, according to Hultzsch, '' all but obliterated, but a faint trace 
of some quadruped—perhaps a tiger—can be seen’’ (Ep. Ind., 
IX. 57). The figure is, in all probability, that of a bull, which 
is found on the seals of the other two Salankayana kings. 


5. Hastivarman, Nandivarman I and Candavarman. 


As we have seen, the names of the SŠālankāyana kings 
Hastivarman and Nadivarman I are found only in the Peddavegi 
plates of Nandivarman II. The name of Candavarman is found 
in the Peddavegi and the Kollair plates. Since we have no 


yokgyanti Vüjapeyaió- ca samüpta-vara-daksigaib. Vāyu (Bangabasī Ed.), Ch. 99, 
erses 371-72. 
For fuller details, see my paper on Samudragupta'a Ascamedha Saerifice in Journ. Ind. 
Hist., XIII, (July, 1994), pp. 35 ff. 
* 
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grants issued by any of these three kings, very little is so far 
known about them. 

In the Peddavegi plates Maharaja Hastivarman is called 
ancka-samar-üvápta-vijaya (one who attained victory in many 
battles). It may be noticed here that the Allahabad pillar 
inscription, which refers to the conflict between Samudra- 
gupta and king Hastivarman of Vengī, speaks of the different 
natures of the North Indian and South Indian expedi- 
tions of the Gupta monarch. While he is said to have 
** uprooted " the kings of the Āryāvarta, he is said to have 
followed a policy of ‘‘ capture and liberation’’ with regard to 
the kings of the Daksinapatha. It is, therefore, certain that 
the Gupta emperor was not so lucky as regafds his southern 
expedition., and it may not be impossible that the reference to 
the victory in aneka-samara of the Sālankāyana king includes 
also his samara with Samudragupta. 

The epithet pratāp- opanata-sāmanta applied to king Canda- 
varman shows that he was not quite a petty chief and that 
some subordinate rulers acknowledged his suzerainty. 


6. Nandivarman Il. 


The Sālankāyana king Candavarman was succeeded on the 
throne by his eldest son (sūnur = jaistha) Nandivarman II. As we 
have seen, this king has been called parama-bhagavata in all his 
inscriptions. Evidently he was a Vaisnava and gave up the 
traditional Saivism of the Šālankāyana kings. 

: Three copper-plate grants of this king have so far been 
discovered. "They were all issued from Vengipura. 

I. The Kanteru plates (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., 
V. 21) record a notice of the king to the Mutuda and the villagers 
of Kuruváda in the Kudrāhāra-visaya. It is notified hereby that 
twelve nivartanas of land in the said village were granted, for the 
increase of the king’s dharma, yašah, kula and gotra, toa Brahman 
named Svāmidatta, who belonged to the Maudgalya gotra. 





x — of the Kondanvei plates of ——— WEN been 
identified, as we have said above, with ‘‘ the country adjoining 
the modern town of Masulipatam (Bandar)'' (Anc. Hist. Dec., 
p- 85). This region was formerly occupied by the Brhat- 
phalayanas and before them possibly also by the Iksvákus DN 

The seal attached to the Kanteru plates has, in relief, the 
figure of a bull in couching position (J. Andhra Hist. Soc., 
V. 21). | 

II. The Kollair plates (Ind. Ant., V. 176), issued in the 
7th regnal year, record another notice of the king to the Mutuda 
and the villagers of the Videnūrapallikā-grāma, situated in the 
same Kudrāhāra-vigaya (Ep. Ind., IX. 58 n) The village is 
hereby granted to 157 Brahmans of different gotras, who were 
then resident at the agrahüra of Kuravaka-Srivara. The village 
was to be treated with immunities from all taxations, and the 
immunities were to be preserved by the desüdhipatis, āyuktakas, 
vallabhas and the raja-purusas. This inscription is very important 
as it furnishes us with a sidelight into the SŠālaūkāyana 
administrative system. From the official designations, mentioned 
with reference to the protection of the parihāras, it appears that 
the Salankayana kingdom was divided into several deéas 
(provinces), which were governed by the des&üdhipatis, Ayuktas 
are mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra- 
gupta as *' restoring the wealth of the various kings, conquered 
by the strength of his arm " (C.I.1., III. 14). An ayukta is 
mentioned as a visayapati (Head of a Province or District) 
in an inscription of Budhagupta (Ep. Ind., XV. 138). Accor- 
ding to the Lexicographer Hemacandra an āyukta is the 
same as the niyogin, karma-saciva (cf. karmasaciva-matisaciva, 
E.I., VIII, p. 44) and vyāprta. We know from the Konda- 
mudi plates (Above, p. 81) that a vy@prta was in 
charge of an āhāra (district). It therefore seems that the term 
āyukta also signifies ** ruler of a District." The term vallabha, 
according to Amara, means adhyaksa, which has been explained 
by the commentator às gat-ādhyaksa (see Sabdakalpadruma, 
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s. v.). Vallabha therefore, appears to be the same as go- dhyaksa 
(Superintendent of Cows) mentioned in Kautilya's Arthasatra. ' 
The raja-purusas (royal agents) are also found mentioned in the 
Arthašāstra. They appear to be the same as the pulisas of the 
inscriptions of Asoka. 


The ājūapti or executor of the grant was the Bhojaka of 
Mulaku.* The term bhojaka (lit. enjoyer) has been taken to 
mean ““ free-holder."” They appear to have been like the 
Jāgīrdārs of the Muslim period. Bhoja, according to the Maha- 
bhārata, means persons who were not entitled to use the title 
* king '' (Arājā bhoja-éabdam tvam tatra prapsyasi sanvayah, 
Adi., 84. 22). According to the Aitareya-Brāhmaņa (VII, 82; 
VIII, 6, 12. 14. 16-17) bhoja was the title of South Indian 
kings. The term bAojaka in a degraded sense, may, therefore, 
mean a jāgīrdār or a protected chief. In some inscriptions, the 
Bhojakas are mentioned along with the Rastrikas (probably the 
same as the Desadhipatis), e.g., rathika-bhojaka in the Hati- 
gumpha inscription of Khāravela. It is not impossible that 
later on they styled themselves Maha-rathikas (Mahārathis) and 
Maha-bbojakas, and that the name of the country still known as 
Maharastra owes its origin to the former. 


III. The Peddavegi plates (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., 
I. 92) issued in the 10th year of the reign of king Nandivarman 


1 Tt must however be noticed in this connection that the Hirabadagalli grant of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman (Ep. Ind., I, pp. 2 ff.) makes mention of callaca and go-vallava in the 
same passage and evidently makes a distinction between the two terms. According to Sans- 
krit lexicons callava means a gopa, a cowherd. But the other word go-vallara certainly means 
a cowherd and appears to be the same as callara and callabha of Sanskrit lexicons. What 
js then the meaning of the term callaca in the Hirahadagalli grant? Curiously enough, 
the word vallabha according to the Lexicograpber Jafüdhara is a synomym of aévarakesa, 
i.e., keeper of borses. The passage vallara (-—callabha of Jaļādharn)-gocallavra of the 
Hirsbodagalli grant therefore appears to mean ''the Keepers of horses and the Keepers 
of cows." 

3 Fleet's translation (Ind. Aot., V, 177) of the passage *tatr-àjnapti(r) 9 mulakubhojakaļ 
as“ the command confers the enjoyment of the origins! royal dues there ` should now be 
given up. 


a 
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II, eldest son of Candavarman, grandson of Nandivarman I, and 
great-grandson of Hastivarman, records a notice of the king to 
the mutuda (or mutuda) and the villagers of Prālura-grāma. 
The king is said to have hereby granted a devahala to 
Visnu-grha-svamin, lord of the three worlds. Devahala is evi- 
dently the same as devabhogahala of the ‘passage devabhogahala- 
varjjam, which is so common in the Pallava grants and has been 
translated by Hultzsch as ‘‘ with the exception of cultivated 
lands enjoyed by temples” (Ep. Ind., VIII. 165). Fleet (Ind. 
Ant., V, p. 157 and note) translated the same passage as ** with 
the exception of the plough of the possession of the god " and 
remarked, ‘‘ The meaning would seem to be that the grant did not 
carry with it the right to some cultivated land in the same village 
which had already been given to the village-god. A similar word 
is bhikhu-hala (=bhiksuhala, i.e., cultivated land offered to the 
Buddhist monks) which occurs in the Nasik cave inscription 
No. 3 anda Karle cave inscription, and has been ably explained 
by Senart (Ep. Ind., VII, p. 66). These technical words 
signified religious donations along with certain privileges 
(parih@ras). The devahala granted by Nandivarman II was 
to be cultivated by the vrajapālakas (herdsmen) and comprised 10 
nivartanas of land at Arutora, 10 nivartanas at Mundura-grama, 
6 nivartanas at Ceficeruva-grama and 6 nirvartanas at Kam- 
buraūceruva. The deéüdhipatis, āyuktakas, vallabhas and the 
rüja-purusas were ordered to protect the grant. The executor of 
the grant wasthe Bhojaka of Mulakura, possibly the same as 
that of the Kollair plates. The grant was written by a rahasyā- 
dhikrta (Privy Councillor. Cf. matisaciva of the Junagadh 
inscription of Rudradāman, Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 44 ff., line 17), 
whose name was Kātikūri. 


7. Skandavarman. 


Only one inscription of king Skandavarman has so far been 
discovered. It is the Kanteru grant, issued from Vengi and 
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dated in the Ist year of the king’s reign. It records a royal 
notice to the villagers of Kuduhāra-Cinnapura. It is hereby 
declared that the said village was granted to Sivārya of the 
Maudgalya gotra, a resident of Lekumārigrāma. Allthe officers 
including the āyuktakas and the visayapatis were ordered to make 
it immune from all taxations (sarva-niyoga-niyukt-dyo( yu) ktaka- 
risayapatimisraih sā pallika parihartavya). The mention of the 
visayapati in this connection possibly shows that the desas or pro- 
vinces of the Šālaūkāyana kingdom were further subdivided 
into visayas (districts), each of which was under a visayapati. 
The Ayuktakas appear to have ruled the subdivisions (aharas?) 
of the visayas. 

We do not definitely know whether Kuduhāra is the same 
as Kudrāhāra and whether  Kuduhāra-Cinnapura means 
** Cinnapura in Kuduhàra.'" Cinnapura has been identified with 
the present village of Cinnapuram in the Bandar táluka (Journ. 
Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., V. 25-26). 

According to Lakshmana Rao there is the figure of a bull 
on the seal of Skandavarman attached to the Kanteru plates. 


APPENDIX B. 
Turm PEDDAVEGI PLATES OF NANDIVARMAN Il. 


The Peddavegi plates appear to be in an excellent state of 
preservation. All the characters are perfectly legible. 

These plates were edited by Mr. R. Subba Rao in Journ. 
Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., I. 92 ff. My reading is based on the 
excellent plates published along with Mr. Subba Rao's paper, 
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2nd Plate : 2nd Side 
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4th Plate : 1st Side 
de(da)ttāni[|*] ^ Tad-avagamya desadhipaty- 
ayuktaka-valla- 
bha-rājapurus-ādibhir(h) = pariharttavyàni | 
Pravarddhamāna-vijaya-rājya-samvatsarasya daša- 


4th Plate : 2nd Side 


masya X Sravana-misa-Sukla-paksasya Pratipa- 
di pattika dattā[||*JĀjūā(jūa)ptir = Mulaküra- 
bhojaka [hl|*] 

Likhitam rahasyādhikrtena Kātikūriņāļ ||* ] 


5th Plate : 1st Side 


Bahubhirv = vasudhà dattā bahubhié 
=c=ānupālitā [ | *] 
Yasya yasya yada bhümi[s" ] = tasya tasya 
tadā phalam[ ||* | 
Sasti-varsa-sahasrāņi svarge kridati 


bhümidah[ | *] 
5th Plate : 2nd Side 
Aksept&é c=ābhimantā ca tàny =eva narake 
vased — iti(b) [||] 





CHAPTER V 


THE VISNUKUNDINS. 
1. Genealogy of the Visnukundins.! 


The history of the Visnukundins has been touched by 
scholars like Kielhorn, Hultzsch, Dubreuil and many others. 
The author of these pages holds an altogether different view as 
regards the genealogy and chronology of the dynasty. The 
question of genealogy shall be discussed in the present and that 
of chronology in the next section. 

The first known inscription of the Visnukundins is the 
Chikkulla plates edited by Kielhorn in Ep. Ind., IV. 193 ff. 
These plates give us the following line of kings:— _ | 


1. Mahārāja Mādhavavarman; his son 

2. Vikramendravarman (I); his son 

3.  Mahārāja Indrabhattārakavarman; his eldest son 
4. Mahārāja Vikramendravarman (II) ; (10th year). 


Then come the Ramatirtham plates, edited by Hultzsch in 
Ep. Ind., XII. 133 ff. Here we have the following line :— 


1, Maharaja Mādhavavarman; his son 

2. Raja Vikramendra ; his son 

3. Rājā Indravarman ; (27th year). 

There can hardly be any doubt that the Rājā Indravarman 


of the Ramatirtham plates is identical with the Maharaja 
Indrabhattārakavarman of the Chikkulla plates. 


1! My paper on the Vigņukuņģin genealogy was originally published in Ind, Hist, 
Quart , IX, pp. 273 f. 
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Next we have two sets of copper-plate grants belonging to 
this dynasty, which were found at a place called Ipur in the 
Tenali taluka of the Guntur District. They were edited by 
Hultzsch in Ep. Ind., XVII. Inthe first set of these plates, 
(ibid., p. 334) we have the following line : 


1. Maharaja Govindavarman ; his son 
2. Maharaja Mādhavavarman (37th year) ; his son 
3. Mancanna-bhattaraka. 


Hultzsch, on grounds of paleeography, identified Madhava- 
varman of the first set of the Ipur plates with the king 
of the same name in the Ramatirtham and Chikkulla plates. 
It can be easily shown that later writers, who have disapproved 
of this identification as unwarranted, are themselves wrong. 
The epithets applied to the name of this king, as found in the 
Chikkulla. Ramatirtham and Ipur (set I) plates, clearly establish 
the identity.) Let us here quote the corresponding passages of 
the three inscriptions. 

1. Chikkulla plates: Ekāda$-āšvamedh-āvabhrit-(bhrth) 
-āvadhauta-jagadka(t-ka)lmasasya kratu-sahasra-yàjina[ h] sarvva- 
medh-āvāpta-sarvvabhūta-svārājyasya bahusuvarnna - paundarika- 
purusamedha-vājapeya-yudhya-soda$i-rājasūya-prādhirājya - [ pra] 
japaty-ady-aneka-vividha-prthu-guru-vara-Satasahasra-yajina [*h] 
kratuvar-ānusthāt-ādhisthā-pratisthita-paramesthitvasya mahārā- 
jasya sakala-jagan-mandala-vimala-guru-pri (pr) t hu-ksitipati-ma- 
kuta-mani-ga[na-ni ] kar-àvanata-pàdayugalasya mádhavavarmma- 
na[h |. 

2. Ramatirtham plates: — Sakala-mahi-mandal-àvanata- 
sāmanta-makuta-maņi-kiraņ-āvalīdha-caraņa-yugo vikhyata-yasah 
Sriman-maharaja-madhavavarmma—tasy - orjJitaéri - visnukundi- 
pārtthiv-odit-odit-ānvaya-tilaka-[samudbhūt-ai] kadas-àsvamedh- 
āvabhrta(tha)-vidhauta - jagat- kalāmaga - kratusahasra- [wa ]jinah 
snāna-puņyodaka-pavitrīkrta-širasah. 

3. Ipurplates (set I) : Smrti-mati-bala-satva(ttva)-dhairyya- 
viryya-vinaya-sampannah sakala-mahimandala-manujapati-prati- 
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ya-naya-niyama-satva(ttva)-sampannah sakala-jagad-avanipati- 
pratipüjita-$àsanab — agnistoma-sahasra-yàji-hi[ *ra jnyagarbbha- 
prasüta(h) eka-das-dgvamedh-avabhrtha-vidhiita - jagat - kalmasah 
susti(sthi)ra-karmma-mahārāja-šri-mādhavavarmmā. 

(When we remember the fact that no other Visnukundin 
king is as yet known to have performed a single sacrifice of any 
kind except the one named Mādhavavarman and when we 
note further the unique numbers—ELEVEN ASvamedhas and 
THOUSAND agnistomas (kratus), testified to by all the above 
three inscriptions, there remains no doubt as regards the correct- 
ness of the identification proposed by Hultzsch.) 


The second set of the Ipur plates (Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 337) 
gives us the following line of kings: 


1. Mahārāja Mādhavavarman (I) ; bis son 
2. Devavarman ; his son 
3. Mādhavavarman (II); (17th ? year). 


As regards Mādhavavarman (ID, the issuer of this set of 
the Ipur plates, Hultzsch says: ‘* As the alphabet of the inscrip- 
tion seems to be of an earlier type than that of the preceding one 
(scil. Ipur plates : set I), and as grandsons are frequently named 
after their grandfather, I consider it not impossible that Madhava- 
varman II was the grandfather of Govindavarman’s son 
Madhavavarman, who would then have to be designated Madha- 
vavarman III." A consideration of the evidence of the two sets 
of the Ipur plates render this theory untenable. It is to be noted 
that Madhavavarman (I), the grandfather of the issuer of the Ipur 
plates (set II) is called in that inscription : ekddas-dsvamedh-a- 
vabhrth-āradhūta-jagat-kalmagasy-āgnistomasahasra-yājino ="*neka 
sāmanta= makuta- kūta- maņi- khacita-carana - yugala - kamalasya 
mahārājasya Sri-maidhavavarmanah. We request our readers to 
zompare this passage with the corresponding passage quoted 
above from the Ipur plates (set I). Can there be any doubt 
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whatsoever about the identity of this Mádhavavarman (I) with 
the king of the same name of the Ipur plates (set I), and also 
of the Chikkulla and the Ramatirtham plates ? It is highly 
improbable that two kings of the same name and dynasty and of 
the same period performed exactly equal numbers—ELEVEN 
and THOUSAND—of great sacrifices, such as the ašvamedha 
and the agnistoma. We, therefore, think it perfectly justifiable 
to identify the king named Madhavavarman, who has been credit- 
ed with the performance of eleven as$vamedhas and thousand 
agnistomas (kratus) in all the different Visnukundin inscriptions. 

Moreover, the theory of Hultzsch that Madhavavarman 
(whom he is inclined to designate Mādhavavarman III), son of 
Govindavarman of the Ipur plates (set I), is the grandson of 
Mādhavavarman II of the Ipur plates (set II), has now been dis- 
proved by the discovery of the Polamuru plates, where Mādhava- 
varman, son of Govindavarman, is represented as the grandson of 
Vikramahendra, and not of a king entitled Mādbavavarman. 

The Polamuru plates, edited’ in the Journ. Andhra Hist. 
Res. Soc., VI. 17ff., give us the following line of kings : 


1. Vikramahendra ; his son 
2. Govindavarman ; his son 
8. Maharaja Madhavavarman (40th ? year). 


That this Madhavavarman of the Polamuru plates can be no 
other than the famous performer of eleven a$ramedhas and thou- 
sand agnistomas is proved by his significant epithets :—atula-bala- 
parākrama-ya$o-dāna-vinaya-sampanno dasasa ta-sakala-dharaņī- 
tala - narapatir = avasita- vividha-divyas = trivaranagara- bhavana- 
gata - parama - yuvatijana- viharana- ratir = anna(na)nya- nrpati- 
sadharana-dana-mana-daya-dama-dbrti-mati-ksanti-Soriyau (saury- 
au)dārya- gàmbhi (bhi)ryya- prabhrty- aneka- guna-sampaj-janita- 
raya-samutthita-bhūmaņdala-vyāpi-vipula vasoh (šāh) * kratusaha- 
sra-yājī  hiraņyagarbha-prasūta(h) ekādaš-āšvamedh-āvrabhrtha- 
snana- vigata-jagad-enaskah sarvabhüta-pariraksana-cunrcubí(r) 
1 Previously edited by K. V Lakebmana Bao in Journ. Dep. Letters, Cal. University, 
Vol. XI, p. 81. ò 
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It appears, however, that Mādhavavarman and Govindavar- 
man have respectively been called Janasraya and Vikramāšraya in 
this inscription, and it may be argued that they are not identical 
with the kings of the same names of the Ipur plates (set I). 
But this doubt is unjustifiable in view of the fact that Mādhava- 
varman of the Polamuru plates is not only called son of Govinda- 
varman and credited with the performance of eleven asvamedhas 
and thousand agnisfomas, but is also called hiranyagarbha-prasüta 
and trivara-nagara-bhavana-qata-parama-yuvati-jana-viharana-rati 
(trivara-nagara-bhavana-gata-yuvati-hrdaya-nandana in the Ipur 
plates), which epithets we find only in his own Ipur plates (set 

). There can therefore be no doubt that the Ipur plates (set I) 


and the Polamuru plates were issued by one and the same person. 


In this connection, we must notice the view of some 
scholars, who have identified Madhavavarman II of the Ipur 
plates (set ID, with the king of the same name of the Chik- 
kulla and the Ramatirtham plates, and Vikramahendra of the 
Polamuru plates with Vikramendravarman II of the Chikkulla 
plates. We have noted above that only one king of the Visnu- 
kundin family may be believed to have performed sacrifices, and, 
though there seems to be a little exaggeration in the inscription 


i Sewell, following K. V. Lakshmans Hao, has given the following genealogy of the 
Vispukuodin kings in his Hist, Ine, South. Ind. (1932), p. 404: 


1. Maüdbava I, c. A. D. 367-382. 

2. Nevavarms, c. 382-107. 

8. Madhava II, c. 407-444. (Ipur grant No. 2.) 

4. — I, c. 444-469. 

5. Indrabhattüraka, c. 469.196. (Ramatirtham grant.) 

6. Vikramendra II, c. 496-521. (Chikkulla grant.) 

7. Govinda, c. 521-546. 

8, Müádbhava III *Janāfrsya,' 546—(7) 610, (Polamuro grant and Ipur grant No. 1 ) 
9, Maņcbaņņa-bhaļtāraka, (7) 610— 7 
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of one of his successors, in all the inscriptions of the dynasty, 
that king— Madhavavarman (I), son of Govindavarman and father 
of Devavarman and Vikramendravarman I—has been credited 
with the performance of ELEVEN agsvamedhas and THOUSAND 
agnistomas (kratus). As is also noted above, we think it almost 
impossible that there can be more than one Madhavavarman, per- 
formar of eleven ašvamedhas and thousand agnistomas, in the 
same family and the same period. Butif we accept the above 
identifications we have three Madhavavarmans—I, II and 
III—all of whom were performers of eleven a$vamedhas and 
thousand agnistomas!' Moreover, the identification of Madhava- 
varman II of the Ipur plates (set IL), with his namesake of 
the Chikkulla and Ramatirtham plates is, in my opinion, next to 
impossible. In the Chikkula and Ramatirtham plates, we have 
the significant epithets of the great Madhavavarman, crediting 
him with the performance of eleven agvamedhas and thousand 
agnistomas, but these epithets are conspicuous by their absence in 
the Ipur plates (set IL) in connection with the name of Mādhava- 
varman II. The date of the plates, which is not fully legible but: 
which appears to me to be year 17, has been read by Hultzsch 
as the 47th year of the king. Is it possible that a king, who per- 
formed among other sacrifices eleven ašvamedhas and thousand 
agnistomas, did not perform a single of them before the 47th 
(if my reading is correct, 17th) year of his reign or forgot to, 
refer to such glorious performances in his own inscription? It 
is also significant that Mādhavavarman II has no royal title even 
in his own Ipur plates (set II). Moreover, the identification be- 
comes utterly untenable when we notice that those significant 
epithets regarding the performance of 11 asvamedhas and 1,000 
agnistomas have beeen attached in this inscription to the name 
of his grandfather Madhavavarman I. We therefore hold that 
there were only two, and not three, Mādhavavarmans in the 
Visnukundin family and that the first of them, who was the 


| Bee Abore, p. 88s note 1. 
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“grand hber of the second, Dering a good many sacrifices 
including eleven aévamedhas and thousand agnistomas. 

As regards the second identification, nothing need be said 
after our identification of Mādhavavarman I, the great performer 
of sacrifices. But it must be noticed that his name is written in 
the inscription as Vikramahendra, which may be the engraver's 
mistake for Vikramamahendra. If, however, we take it as a slip 
for Vikramendra, the king should be designated Vikramendra 


there being two other Vikramendras in the family. 


The following is the genealogical arrangement of the Visnu- 
kundin princes according to our theory : 


Vikramshendra (Vikramendra 17) 
Maharaja Govindavarraan 
Maharaja Müdhavavarman I (Ipur plates: set I, 


year 87; Polamuru plates, year 40 ?) 


| | 
Devavarman Mancanna-bhattiraka [Raji] Vikramendravarman I (II?) 


Madhavavarman II [Mahürüja] Raji Indra-[bhattüraka] 
(Ipur plates: set II, -varman (Ramstirham plates, 
year 17?) year 27) 


Mahārāja Vikramendravarman II (III?) 
(Chikkulla plates, year 10) 


2. Chronology of the Fisnukundins.? 


We have already dealt with the genealogy of the Visnukun- 
din kings. Here we shall discuss the order of succession of the 
kings of this family and the period to which they are to be 
assigned. 


i There is only one numerical symbol on the plate. In the Journal of the Andhra 
Historical Research Society, VI (17 f., line 41), it has been deciphered as 43, It looks like a 
ligature of the symbol for 40 and that for 4; but as far ^s I know, there was no method 
known in ancient India by which a number like 48 could be expressed by Tone numerical 
symbol only. The symbol possibly signifies 40 (or 70 ?). 

2 My paper on the Vispokundin chronology was originally published in Ind. Hist. 
Quart., IX, pp- 957-68, 
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The first known king of the dynasty is, as we have seen, 
Vikramahendra. Though he has been given no royal title in the 
Polamuru grant of his grandson Madhavavarman I, his epithets 
visņukoņdinām = appratihata-$üsana and sva- pratap - opanata- 
sámanta-manujapati-mandala seem to prove that he was a king 
and had sonie feudatories under him. His son Govindavarman 
Vikramāšraya has been called Maharaja in the Ipur plates 
(set I) of his son Mádhavavarman 1. 

Mādhavavarman I Janá$raya, the greatest of the Visnu- 
kundin kings, appears to have at least three sons, viz., Devavar- 
man, Mancanna-bhattáraka, and Vikramendravarman I (born of 
a Vākāta, i.e. Vākātaka princess). Of these we know almost 
nothing about Mancanna. Of the other two, viz., Devavarman 
and Vikramendravarman I, it is known with certainty that their 
sons became kings. We have the Ipur plates (set II) of 
Devavarman’s son Mádhavavarman II and the Ramatirtham 
plates of Vikramendravarman I's son Indravarman.) Should we 
then suppose that after the death of Mádhavavarman I the Visnu- 
kundin kingdom was split up into two divisions, ruled separately 
by his two sons, Devavarman and Vikramendravarman I ? It 
however seems to me risky to suggest division of kingdom, when- 
ever we find two sons of a king or their descendants ruling. It 
may not be unreasonable to think that there was no such division 
of kingdom after the death of Mádhavavarman I. 

Madhavavarman I possibly died at a very old age. The date 
of the Polamuru grant of this king seems to be year 40 or, if K. V. 
Lakshmana Rao's reading is correct, year 48. It seems, therefore, 
not impossible that the elder children of Madhavavarman I died 


n to have been used in the Kanarese country in 


| Maficanoa as a personal name is know 
fa minister of Bijjala or Vijjana, the 


the 12th century A.D. Mafcaoga was the name o 
Kalacurya king of Kalyāņa (1145-1167 A.D.). This minister was 3 rival of the king's other 
minister Basava (Brgabha ), the famous founder of the Vīrašaiva or Lingāyat sect |J. B. B. 
R.A.S.. VIII, pp. 78, 88, 128, and Bomb. Gaz., I, Pt. If, p. 179). Among minor instances 
we may take Maņcaņņa a Brehman mentioned as receiving some gifts of land in an in- 
scription of the Y&dava king Sibghana (1210-1247 A. D.) dated in Saka sam 1173 (C, P. 
No. 4 of 1925-20). , 
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: befc "€ their father’ s death. In view of the fact that Devavar- 


i i i in the Ipur plates (set II) of his son Mādhāvavarman II, 
| has the only epithet ksatriy-āvaskanda-pravarttit-āpratima- 


E vikhyāta-parākrama, which can by no means suggest his accession 


to the throne, it appears that this son of Mádhavavarman I did not 
rule, but predeceased his father. Now we are to determine 
. whether Madhavavarman I was succeeded by his son Vikram- 
endravarman I or by his grandson Mádhavavarman II. 


According to the Ipur plates (set I), Madhavavarman I 
granted the village of Bilembali in the Guddādi-visaya to 
Agnišarman, a Brahman of the Vatsa gotra. In the Ipur plates 
(set II), we notice the grant of a village—the name of which 
seems to me to be Murotukaliki—by Mādhavavarman II to 
two Brahmans named Agnišarman and IndraSarman. It is not 
impossible that Agnišarman of the first set is identical with his 
namesake who was one of the two recipients of the second set 
of the Ipur plates. In view of the above fact and also the fact 
that Devavarman, who seems to have predeceased his father, 
was possibly an elder brother of Vikramendravarman I, Madhava- 
varman II appears to have succeeded his grandfather on the 
throne. The date of his Ipur plates (set II) has been read by 
Hultzsch as [40] 7, but he says:  '' The first figure of the year 
in the date portion is injured and uncertain” (Ep. Ind., XVII 
338). The figure in question, however, seems to be 10 and, 
consequently, the date may be read as year 17. 


Mádhavavarman II was possibly succeeded by his uncle 
Vikramendravarman I who appears to have been considerably 
aged at the time of his accession. We have as yet no copper- 
plate grant issued by this king. The duration of his rule 
cannot be determined. But if we grant a reign-period of about 
25 years to each of the Visnukundin kings, a consideration of 
the regnal dates of the known kings ofthe family, seems to 
suggest not a very long, reign-period of this king. ‘‘ His reign 
was probably short '* (Dubreuil, Anc. Hist. Dec., 91). 
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The succession from Vikramendravarman I to Vikram- 
endravarman II appears to be regularly from father to son, 
All these kings have royal titles in the inscriptions. We, 
however, cannot be definite as regards the number of 
Visnukundin kings that ruled before Vikramahendra and after 
Vikramendravarman II. 

We have now to consider the time of the Visnukundin 
kings. Fortunately for us, the date of Madhavavarman I can 
be determined with a certain degree of precision. 

C The Polamuru plates of Madhavavarman I record the grant 
of the village of Pulobüru in the Guddavadi visaya by the king 
in his 40th (or 48th) year as an agrahüra to SivaSarman, a 
scholar of the Taittirīya school, belonging to the Gautama gotra, 
resident of Kunrüra in Karmarāstra,( son of Dàmasarman and 
grandson of RudraSarman, Next, we are to notice the contents 
of the Polamuru plates of the Eastern Cālukya king Jayasimha I 
(Ep. Ind., XIX. 254 ff.), who began to rule from c. 633 A.D. 
These plates record the gift of the village of Pulobümra in the l 
Guddavadi-visaya in the 5th year (15th year, according to An. 
Rep. S. Ind. Ep., 1914, p. 10) of the king's reign to Rudra- 
Sarman, a scholar of the Taittirīya school belonging to the 
Gautama gotra, resident of Asanapura-sthàna, son of Sivasarman 
and grandson of NMāmašarman. There can be no doubt that 
Pulobüru of the former inscription is identical with the Pulo- 
bümra of the latter, and that the village is to be identified 
with the modern Polamuru (the find-spot of both the inscrip- 
tions) near the Anaparti Railway Station in the East Godavari 
District. There can also be no doubt that Sivasarman (son of 
Dāmašarman), the recipient of the grant of Mādhavavarman I, 
was the father of Rudrašarman (son of Sivasarman and grandson 
of Dāmašarman), the recipient of the grant of Jayasimha I. 
In the latter grant, Rudrašarman is expressly called pūrv- 
āgrahārika, *''the former owner of the agrahdra.’’) Now, 
how many years intervened between the date of the first 
grant and that of the second, that is to say, between the 
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= 40th (or 48th) year of Madhavavarman I and the 5th year of 
x Jayasimha I ? | 
In considering this question, we are to note the following 
points.  Agraharas ` were generally granted to Brahmans when 
they returned from the gurukula after finishing studies, in 
order to help them in settling themselves as grhasthas. It may 
(therefore be conjectured that SivaSarman received Polamuru 
at about the age of 25 or 30,* when king Madbavavarman was 
in the 40th (48th according to some) year of his reign. The 
king thus appears to have been old at the time of granting this 
agrahāra to the Brahman youth. SivaSarman, however, certainly 
died before the date of the grant of Jayasimha I. The epithet 
pūrv-āgrahārika applied to the name of his son in Jayasimha I's 
grant, possibly goes to show that Rudrašarman, as successor 
of his father, enjoyed the agrah@ra for some time before the 5th 
year of Jayasimha I, i.e. before c. 637 A.D} The most interest- 
ing point in this connection, however, is that RudraSarman in 
Jayasimba I's grant is called '' resident of the town of Asana- 
pura." He is expected to have resided at  Kunrüra in 
Karmarüstra, the original place of his father, or at Polamuru, the 
agrahāra granted to his father by king Mādhavavarman I. 
When we remember this change in residence and when we 
further see that Jayasimha I, at the time of the execution of the 
Polamuru grant, was stationed in a camp, tijaya-skandhāvāra, it 
appears that in the early years of his reign, Jayasimha I led an 





1 Agrahéra means gurukulād =àrrtta—brahmacàrine deyam kķetrādi, See Tārānātha"s 
Vacaspatya, s. v. 

2 According to Manu (III. 1-2), a Brabmācārin should study the Vedas (three Vedas, 
wo Vedasor one Veda) in the gurugrha for thirty-six years or for half or one-fourth of 
that period, and should then enter the grhasthdsrama, The same authority however also 
says (IX. 04) that a man of thirty years of age should marry a girl of twelve and a man 
of twenty-four ^ girl of eight.  Kullüka Bhaļļa on this verse bas: etac=ca yogya- 
kāla-pradaršana-pūram, mā tu niyamártham ; prāyeņ=aitāvatā kálena grhitavedo bhavati, 
tribhagavayaska ca kanyá vodhur = puno yogy eti ; grhitaredaé =c=opakurcanako grhasth- 
üéramam prati na eilambet 9 eti satraramily=asy ürthah, A story of the Chhandogya 
Upanigad (VI-1-2) says that Svetaketu went to his guru at the age of twelve aud returned 

ome after finishiog all tbe Vedas at the alle of twenty-four. 
^ 
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expedition to the Visņukuņdin country and encamped in the 
Guddavadi-visaya, somewhere near Polamuru ; that constant 
fights were going on between the forces of the Calukyas and 
those of the Visnukundins, and that Rudrasarman, the agraharika 
of Polamuru, had to flee to the town of Asanapura (near 
Draksharama in the West Godavari District) in this troubled 
period, but came back after some time, when Jayasimha 1] 
was temporarily or permanently master of the whole of the 
Guddavādi-vigaya or a considerable ` part of it." Considering all 
these points, I think it not impossible that the difference 
between the time of the two Polamuru grants was about half a 


century.* 


1 The mastery of two different powers over two different parts of one district does not 
appear to be impossible. The Candra (cf. the Rampal grant of Sricandra, Inserr. Beng., 
III. No. 1) and the Varman (cf. Belava grant of Bhojavarman ibid, No. 8). kings of 
South-Eastern Bengal granted lands in the Pupdrabhukti, which has been pre- 
sumably taken to be the same us the famous Pundravardhanabhokti. But it seems impossible 
that the Candras and Varmans were ever master of the Kotivarga or Dinajpurregion of 
the Pundravardhanabbukti. I, therefore, think that în the age of the later Palas, the bhukti 
of Puņdravardhana was divided between the kings of Gauda and the kings of South-Eastern 
Bengal. The slight change in the name of the bhukti probably goes to confirm this suggestion. 

2 The difference between the time of the execution of these two grants may possibly be 
greater and, consequently, Mādhavavarman I might have ascended the Visgukugdin 
throne a little earlier. Bat I do not want to go far beyond the estimate of Mr. Subba 
Rao who suggesta that the period may be about 40 years. This suggestion however, 
seems to be invalidated by another suggestion of his. He takes Hastikoša and Virakoéa. who 
were the executors of the grant of Jayasimba I, as personal names. We must notice, here 
that the executors of the grant of Müdhavavarman I were also Hastikoša and Vīrakoda. If 
we think that these two persons were officers in charge of the Guddavādi vigaya, under 
Mādhavavarman I and also under Jayasimba I, the intervening period between the grants 
of the two kings should possibly be shorter than 40 years. We must however note in this con- 
nection that there were a Hastikoáa and a Virakoéa in the Tálupáka vigaya, who were ordered 
by king Prthivimüla of the Godavari plates (J. B. B. R. A. S., XVI 144 f.) to protect an 
agrahüra in the same vigaya. Fleet, the editor of the Godavari plates, may be right when he 
says, ' I do not know of any other mention of these two officials, who evidently kept the 
purses and made disbursements on account of respectively the establishment of elephants and 
heroes who were to be rewarded for deeds of valour.'' The epithet "nahāmātra-yodha “ap. 
plied to Hastikoda-Virakoda in the Polamuru grant of M&dhavavarman T, seems to show that 
they were Mahāmātra of the Military Department. It may also be that the epithet ma/d- 
mātra goes with Hastikoša and yodha with Virakofa. The word Mahāmātra, according to 
Medini, means hastipaküdhipa (the bead of the elephant-drivers or riders ; cf. vulgo. 
mühut). The word yodha generally means "a soldier." Hastikoda and Vīrakoša have been 
taken to be “‘officera in command of the elephant f$rce and the infantry" in An. Rep. S. Ind, 
Ep., I914, p. 86. P 
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ad Ca 'hen, the 40th. «or 48th) year of f MuAbaradrcdkn. I may be 

P: 637 A.D. (date of J ayasimha's grant) minus 50, that is, c. 587 

E dt Mādhavavarman I therefore seems to have ruled from 
- about the end of the first half to about the end of the second half 
of the sixth. century. 

ķi In connection with the period of Mādhavavarman I, we 
must also notice the passage of the Polamuru inscription, 
which records a grant made by the king when he was 
crossing the river Godavari with a view to conquering the 
eastern region and another passage which refers toa lunar 
eclipse in the Phālgunī-Paurņamāsī (i.e. the full-moon day of 
the month of Phālguna) as the occasion of the grant. The 
connection of Mādhavavarman I with the ““ eastern region '' 
seems to indicate that he was possibly the andhradhipaté (lord 
of the Andhra country) who was defeated by the Maukhari 
king Isànavarman according to the Haraha inscription of 
Vikrama Sam 611, i.e. A.D. 544 (vide infra). This synchron- 
ism also places Mádhavavarman I Visnukundin in the middle of 
the 6th century A.D. 

We have just noticed that the village of Pulobüru was 
granted on the occasion of a lunar eclipse in the Phālgunī- 
Pürnimà. In the second half of the 6th century, lunar eclipses 
occurred in the above tithi on the following dates : 


(1) 11th February, 556 A.D. 
(2) 9nd March, 565 a 
(3) 21st February, 574 ,, 
(4) 11th February, 575 ,, 
(5) 21st February, 593 ,, 
(6) 10th February, 594 ,, 


Of these dates, -years 593 and 594 may be tacitly rejected as they 
appear to be too late. But it is impossible at the present state 
of our knowledge to ascertain on which of the other four dates 
was the grant issued. If, however, we presume that the date 
of the Polamuru grant falls on any of these four dates and if 
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further the reading of the date be accepted as 40, Madhava- 
varman I Visnukundin certainly began to reign sometime 
between 516 and 535 A.D.' The approximate chronology of the 
Visnukundin kings, then, may b? taken as follows : 


1. Rise of the Visnukundin power in the 5th century A.D.* 
2. Vikramahendra (Vikramendra I?) circa 500—520 A.D. 
9. Govindavarman , ^ 520—585 ,, 
4. Madhavavarman I » 095—585 ,, 
5. Madhavavarman II , 085—615 ,, 
6. Vikramendravarman I (II?) , 615—625 „` 
7. Iadra-[bhattāraka |-varman , 625—655 ,, 
8. Vikramendravarman II (III?) , 655—670*,, 
9. End of the dynasty possibly somewhere in the 8th 


century A.D. 


The period assigned to Indravarman, viz., circa 625-655 
A.D., is, I think, supported by some views expressed by Fleet in 
J.B.B.R.A.S., XVI, p. 116. While editing the Godavari 


| Madhavavarman I married a Vákü(aka princess and his descendants are represented as 
boasting of the Vākāķaka connection. His date does not. therefore, seem to be far removed 
from the glorious age of the Vák^takas, viz., the 5th century A.D. Smith places this relative 
of the Vákátakas in about 500 A.D (J.R.A.8., 1914, p. 139). It is true that Müdhavavarman 
I is to be placed between the 5th century, the glorious period of the Vākētakas, and the 7th 
century, the age of Jayasimba I Eastern Cālukya. It therefore seems certain that the reign 
of Mádhavavarman I began in the first half of the 5th century A.D. 

3 It may be tempting to connect the Vigņukuņdins with the Viphukada-Cutukoulánanda 
Šātnkarņi kings, whose inscriptions (see Lüders' List of Brahmi Ins., Nos. 1021, 1186 and 
1195) and coins (Rapson, B. M. Catalogue of Andhra Coina p. 59) have been discovered. 
Viņhukaģa may possibly be taken to be the same as Vinbukuda, £e, Vigņukuņda 
which gives the name of the family whereto our kings belonged. But a serious objection that 
can be raised in this connection is that the Cotukulünanda Šātakarņis who claimed to 
have belonged to the Mānavya-gotra used metronymics, like Hdritiputra, along with their 
names like the Sātavāhāna-Sātakarņis. The practice of using such metronymics and aleo 
the gotra name is found, though ina modified way, in the inscriptions of the Kadambas 
and the Cülukyas; but it ia conspicuous by its absence in the inscriptions of the Vignu- 
kugdins, There is therefore no evidence at present to connect the Vispukupdins with 
the ancient Sütakarpi kings. 

3 According to Kielborn. the Chikkulla plates (Ep. Ind., IV, 193) should be palmo- 
graphically assigned to the 7th or the Sth century A.M. 
| ^ 
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S lates of Prthivimila, Fleet said: “The Adhirüja' Indra at 
4 whose reguest the grant was made, is mentioned as having 
fought in company with other chiefs who united to overthrow 
a certain Indrabhattüraka. "Taking into consideration the locality 
(* the Godavari District) from which the grant comes, and its 
approximate period as indicated by the palæographical standard 
of the characters and the use of numerical symbols in the date, 

there can be no doubt that Indrabhāttāraka is the Eastern Chalu- 
kya of that name, the younger brother of Jayasimha I.” Accord- 
ing tomany of the Eastern Càlukya grants, however, this 
Indrabhattaraka did not reign at all, though some grants assign 

a reign period of only 7 days to him. It is, therefore, highly 

improbable that Indrabhattāraka of the Godavari grant of Prthivi- 

mila was identical with the Eastern Calukya of that name. Prof. 

Dubreuilis almost certainly right in identifying the Indra- 

bhattāraka of the Godavari plates with the Visņukuņdin king 

Indravarman or Indrabhattārakavarman. 

Fleet further remarked: ‘‘ And the figurative expression 
that the Adhirāja Indra mounted upon the elephant supratīka 
of the north-east quarter, overthrew the elephant Kumuda of the 
south-east or southern quarter, shows that this attack upon the 
Eastern Chalukyas was made from the north-east of their king- 
dom of Vengī.'” The inscription of the Ganga king Indravarman 
referred to by Fleet are dated in the 128th and 146th year of 
the Gaūga era, which '' seems to have commenced in A.D. 
496"" (Ep. Ind., XX, App., p. 201, n. 1 ; Ind. Ant., LXI, 
pp. 237 f.). The above Ganga inscriptions were, therefore, 
issued in circa 624 and 649 A.D. Consequently, the Ganga 
king Indravarman was a contemporary of the Vigņukuņdin 
Indra- or Indrabhattāraka-varman (circa 625-655 A.D.). 


1 The word adhírüt, according to the Mahābhārats, means the same thing as samrà[ 
and cakravertin (Sabdakalpadruma, a.v.). In later inscriptions however it is known to have 
denoted subordinate rulers. The Dhod inscription of Cábamüna Prtbivīdeva mentions his 
feudatory adhirāja Kumārapāla (Bhandqrkar s List, No. 341). | 


* 
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As regards the possession of Veūgī by the Eastern Calukyas 
in the middle of the seventh century A.D., it may be said that 
there is no conclusive proof of that supposition. From the Aihole 
inscription (Ep.Ind., VI. 4 ff.), we learn that Pulakesin II reduced 
the strong fortress of Pistapura, which is the modern Pittapuram 
(Pithāpuram) in the East Godavari District, near the sea-coast, 
about 80 miles to the north-east of Peddavegi; and he caused 
the leader of the Pallavas to shelter himself behind the ramparts 
of Kāñcī, modern Conjeeveram about 40 miles to the south-west 
of Madras. Fleet says: '' Probably during the campaign which 
included the conquest of Pittapuram and which must have taken 
place at this time (*A.D. 616 or 617), the Vengī country was 
made a part of the Chalukya dominions; and the reference to the 
Pallavas immediately after the mention of Pishtapura, has been 
understood as indicating that it was from their possession that 
Veūgī was taken" (Ind. Ant., XX. 94f.). After the publication of 
the Visnukugdin copper-plate grants, however, the theory of the 
Pallava occupation of Vengī in the beginning of the 7th century 
A.D. may be tacitly given up. Since Lendulüra, for some time 
the residence (vāsaka) of a Visnukundin king, has been undis- 
putedly identified with Lendalüru, a village on the ruins of the 
ancient city of VeñgI, 5 miles north-east of Ellore in the West. 
Godavari District, it is certain that the Vengī country passed 
from the hands of the Sālaūkāyanas to the possession of the 
Visnukundins. 

It is interesting to notice a passage in the Aihole inscription 
dated in 634-35 A.D. (Ep. Ind., VI, loc. cit.) which describes 
Pulakešin [T's southern campaign. Verse 28 of that famous 
inscription speaks of a piece of water, which appears to contain 
some islands that were occupied by PulakeSin’s forces, This 
piece of water has been called the Kaunāla water or the water 
(or lake) of Kunāla. The position of this Kunāla is indicated 
by the sequence of events recorded in the inscription. Verse 26 
tells us that Pulakešin II subdued the Kalingas and the 
Kogalas and then, according to th4 following verse, took the 
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fortress of Pistapura. After that is recorded the occupation 
of Kunāla (verse 28); this again is followed, in the next verse, 
by Pulakešin's victory over the Pallava king near Kāūcīpura. 
Verse 29 describes the Cālukya king as crossing the river Kāverī, 
after which is described his contact with the Colas, Keralas and 
the Pandyas (verse 31).  Kielhorn seems therefore perfectly 
reasonable when he says (ibid., pp. 2-3): “* PulakeSin’s march 
of conquest therefore 1s from the north to the south, along the 
east coast of Southern India; and the localities mentioned follow 
each other in regular succession from the north to the south. 
This in my opinion shows that ‘the water of Kunāla” can only be 
the well-known Kolleru lake, which is south of Pithapuram, 

between the rivers Godavari and Krshnā. To that lake the 
description of “the water of Kunāļa” given in the poem would be 

applicable even at the present day ; and we know fromo ther in- 

scriptions that the lake contained at least one fortified island, 

which more than once has been the object of attack." Since 

the ruins of Vengī and Lendalüru lie in the vicinity of the 

Kolleru lake there can now hardly be any doubt that the *water 

of Kunāļa" (i. e., the Kolleru or Kollair lake) was, at the time of 

Pulakesin II's invasion, in the possession of the Visnukundins 

and that the battle of Kunāļa was fought between the Cālukya 

king and a Visnukundin monarch who was most probably either 

Madhavavarman II or Vikramendravarman I, both of whom were 

weak successors of the great Mādhavavarman I. 

The theory now generally accepted is that Vengī was con- 
quered by Pulakesin II, during his campaign in the south-eastern 
region. There is, as I have already said, no conclusive evidence 
in support of this theory. In the records of the early Eastern 
Cālukya kings there is no reference to the occupation of Veügt at 
all. The first use of the name of Vengī is in the inscriptions of the 
time of Amma I (918-925 A.D.) which call Vijayāditya II 
(c. 794-842 A.D.) veng-īša, and in the inscriptions of the time 
of Calukya Bhima II (934-945), which contain the first explicit 
statement that the territory p which Kubja-Visnuvardhana 
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and his successors ruled was the Vengī country (Ind. Ant., XX. 
94). Both Amma Ī and Calukya Bhima II reigned in the 
tenth century A.D. ; the evidence of their inscriptions as to the 
Calukya occupation of Vengi in the 7th century can, therefore, be 
reasonably doubted. The fact seems to be that the Visnukundins 
of Vengī, from the time of the Calukya possession of Pistepurai 
became weaker and weaker, and their country was gradu- 
ally annexed to the waxing empire of the Eastern Calukyas. 
The formal annexation which took place possibly after the extine 
tion of the Visnukundins (somewhere in the 8th cent. A.D.?), 
seems to have been completed long before the tenth century; 
A.D., i. e., the time of Amma I and Calukya Bhima II, when 
the Eastern Cālukyas claimed that they were master of the Vengī 
country from the very beginning of their history. There appears 
therefore no strong grounds against our theory that the Visnu- | 
kundins, though shorn of their past glory, were ruling at Vengī, | 
contemporaneously with the Eastern Calukyas, who were ruling 
first probably from Pistapura,' next from Vengi * and then from | 
Ràjamahendri.* '' 


1 Ttiato be noted thatthe Timmapuram grant of Vigņuvardhana I Vigamasiddhi 
was issued from the vasaka (literally, residence) of Pigtapura (modern Pithāpuram in the Go- 
davari Diat.) We have suggested above that possibly the term cvásaka, like the term 
skandhüvüra signify temporary (or sometimes secondary) capital of aking. It is well- 
known that Polakeéin II crushed the power of the king of Pigķapura (pistam pistapuram 
yena) and established his brother Kubja-Vigņuvardhana on the throne of that place. At the 
time of Vispuvardhana therefore Pistapura could reasonably be looked upon aa his vdsaka 
or skandhüácüra of this king. 

2 The Vengida (lord of Vebgi) antagonists of the HRāgļrakūtas appear to be the 
Eastern Cālukya kings (see also Bomb. Gaz. I, Pt. IT, p. 199). The earliest reference 
to a king of Veūgī in the Ragtrakits records appears to be that in an inscription dated 
770 A.D. (Ep. Iod., VI, 209). The Eastern Cālukyas therefore seem to have occupied 
Vetgī before tbe 9th century A.D. possibly about the second half of the Sth century, 
the time of Vijayāditya II and his father. 

3 According to Sewell (Ind. Ant., XX, p. 94, note 6) there are two traditions regarding 
the origin of the name of Rājamahendrī (modern Rajahmundry) or Rājsmahendrapura, 
The first of these traditions connects the name with Mahendradeva, son of Gautamadeva, 
a supposed early king of Orissa, while the second connects it with a Cálokya king named 
u Wijayáditya Mabendrs.'' This "Vijayüditys Mabendra is apparently the Eastern 
Cālukys king Amma II (A.D. 945-970) who bad pl epitbet Rájamabendra and the aurname 
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We have to notice two other points before we con- 
clude this section. Smith in his Early History of India, 
4th ed., p. 441, says: ‘‘ In the east he (scil. Pulakesin II) made 
himself master of Veñgi, between the Krishna and the Godavari, 
and established his brother Kubja Vishnuvardhana there as 
Viceroy in A.D. 611, with his capital at the stronghold of Pishta- 
pura, now Pithāpuram in the Godavari District." Smith, here, 
professes to rely on the Kopparam plates of Pulakesin II, edited by 
Lakshmana Rao in Ann. Bhand. Or. Res. Inst., IV. 43 ff. These 
plates, which are full of textual mistakes, seem to record the grant 
of some lands in Karmarastra (northern part of Nellore and south- 
ern part of Guntur) by one Prthivī-Duvarāja in the presence of 
Pulakešin II. The grantis dated in the pravardhamüna-vijaya- 
rajya-samvatsara 21. Hultzsch while editing these plates in Ep. 
Ind., XVIII, has shown that the inscription belongs to the 21st 
regnal year of Pulakešin II, i.e., to about A.D. 629-30 and that 
Prthivī-Duvarāja is to be identified with his younger brother 
Kubja-Visnuvardhana, who is styled Prthivivallabha-Visnuvar- 
dhana-Yuvarāja in the Satara grant (Ind. Ant., XIX. 309). 
The word duvarāja is a Dravidian tadbhava of Sanskrit yuvarāja. 
(Cf. Akalankat-tuvarāyar = Sanskrit Akalanka-yuvaraja in the 
Amber inscr., Ep. Ind., IV. 180, and Tuvarāšan=yuvarāja in 
the Kasukudi inscr., S.I.I., II, No. 73). Lakshmana Rao, how- 
ever, thinks that Duvarāja of this inscription is to be identified 
with Dhruvaraja of the Goa plates, and that the year 21 of his 
reign falls in A.D. 611. 


Vijsyāditya VI (ibid, p. 270). Fleet (ibid., pp. 93-4), however, takes the founder of, or 
the first Eastern Cālukya king at, Rājamahendrapuram to be Amma I (918.925 A.D.). 
who no doubt had the epithet Rájamahendra, but whose surname was Vigpuvardhana (VI) 
and not Vijayāditya. 

t It is also interesting to note in this connection the name of the third king of the 
Cālakya line of Kalyāņī. In many of the inscriptions it is given as Daéavarman, būt jt is 
also written (e.g.. in the Kauthem grant, Ind. Ant., XVI, p. 15) as Yatovarmao. Fleet while 
noticing the point remarked, '' The reason for the variation there is not apparent ` (Bomb. 
Gaz. I, Pt. If, p. 484). It seems to me that Daéavarman is an emended form of Dado- 
varman which is but the same as cesis W 
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But even if we accept 611 A.D. to be the date when Pula- 
kešin II invaded Karmarastra and defeated the Visnukundin 
king, does it follow that Pulakešin II conquered the whole of the 
kingdom of the Visnukugdins ? Does the defeat of a king 
always lead to the loss of his entire territory? Pulakesin II is 
known to have defeated the Pallava king, penetrated through the 
whole of the Pallava territory and crossed the Kaveri ; but was 
the Pallava power weakened ? Again, in 642 A.D., the Pallava 
king Narasimhavarman defeated and killed Pulakesin II and 
took Vatapi, the Cálukya capital ; but did the Calukya power 
permamently collapse ? Did not the power of the Cālukyas 
exist even during the period of the Rastrakita usurpation ? ' 

Then again according to Bilhaņa (Vikramankadevacarita, 
Intro., p. 44 ; Ind. Ant., V. 323) the Calukya emperor Vikramā- 
ditya VI of Kalyani marched on and occupied Kāūcī, the capital 
of th Colas (i.e., the Eastern Calukyas), and amused himself there 
for sometime before returning to his capital. ““It is doubtless 
this campaign that led to there being so many inscriptions, 
referring themselves to the reign of Vikramaditya VI, at 
Draksharama and other places in the Telugu country, outside 
the ordinary limits of the Western Chālukya kingdom.”’ (Bomb. 
Gaz., I, Pt. II, p. 453, note 1.). But does this fact prove that 
Kāiicī and the Telugu country were permanently occupied by the 
Calukyas of Kalyani ? Temporary success like this is possibly 
also shown in the grant of two villages near Talakād the 
Ganga capital in Mysore by the Kadamba King Ravivarman 
(Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 146; Sewell, Hist. Ins. South Ind., s. v. 
c. A.D. 500; Moraes, Kadambakula, p. 48.) 

To commemorate even the temporary occupation of part of 
a country, Indian kings appear to have used to grant, there, 
lands to Brahmans (see Manusamhita, VII, verses 201-2), and 
generally, this sort of grants was acknowledged by other kings. 


! Vide the Cálukyo genealogy aa given, ¢.9., in the Kauthem grant (Ind. Ant., XVI, 
p. 15). See also Bomb. Gaz., I, Pt. II, pp. n jā 
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fin Tem Y hy; Nketefors; be not altogether impossible that Pulakešin II 
i . penetrated as far as the Karmarastra, where the reigning 


Wiepalrandin king was defeated, and the Calukya king felt 
himself justified in granting lands in the district of which he 
thought himself to be the master for the time being at least.! ` 
If these suggestions be accepted, there is then no difficulty 
as regards the discovery of Calukya grants, giving lands in 
places which were originally under the Visnukundins. We 
however do not argue that all the Eastern Cālukya kings who 
granted lands in the country once occupied by the Visnukundins 
were temporary possessors of the land. It seems reasonable to 
believe that the Visnukundin country gradually, not long after 
the time of Pulakešin II, merged into the Eastern Calukya empire 


and gradually the Visņukuņdins lost all their territories except- 
ing the small district round their capital city of Vengī. The 


existence of Visnukundin rule at Vengī in the 7th century may 
be compared with that of the Kadamba rule at Vaijayanti even 
in the glorious age of the early Calukyas of Bādāmi. 

The next point is regarding the find-spot of the Rama- 
tirtham plates of the Visnukundin king Indravarman. The plates 
were found at a place near Vizianagram in the Vizagapatam 
District of the Madras Presidency. They record the grant of a 
village in the Plakirastra, which was evidently situated in the 
Vizagapatam District (Anc. Hist., Dec., p. 91). On the evidence 
of the find of these plates, it may be suggested that the 
Vizianagram region was included in the Visnukundin king- 
dom, that is to say, the Visnukundin boundary extended as far 

1 Tt is also possible that at the time of Pulakēšin II's expedition, the Karmarāņķra was 
occupied not by the Viggukandins (but by & branch of the Pallavas?), In A.D. 639 the 
celebrated Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang visited the kingdom of An-to-lo (£e. Andhra), 
which was n small district only 3,000 li (about 4 500 miles) in circuit. The capital was at 
Piog-ki-lo, which seems to be s mistake for Ping-ki-pu-lo, f.e., Veñgipura. The southern 
part of the Andhra country formed a separate kingdom called To-na-kie-tue-kia (Dhānya- 
kataka ?) or Ta-An-to-lo ( Mab&udhre) with its capital possibly at Bezwada, where the pilgrim 
resided for ‘‘many months." At the time of Yuan Chwang's visit the Eastern Cālukyas 


possibly ruled the kiogdom of Kie-ling-kia (i.e., Kalihga) which was 5,000 li ia circuit. Seo 
Cunningham, Anc. Geog. Ind., ed. 1924, ppi 2» f., 603 ff., 647 and 736 f. 


< 
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as the borders of the Ganjam District.’ In view of the fact that 
there was the royal house of Pistapura, the houses of the 
Varmans of Kalinga and also of the Gangas whose era probably 
started from 496 A.D., permanent Visnukundin occupation of 
the Vizianagram region seems to me highly improbable. The 
truth might have been that in retaliation to the raids of Pula- 
kešin IL and Jayasimha I, Indravarman Visnukundin invaded 
the Calukya country and penetrated as far as the Plakirastra, 
where he made grants of land, as did Pulakesin H in 
the Karmarastra, Jayasimha I in Guddavadi and Gudrahara, and 
Vikramaditya VI in the Telugu country. The Pļakirāstra or 
Vizagapatam District seems to have been under the Eastern 
Calukyas as early as the 18th year of Visnuvardhana I. His 
Chipurupalle plates (Ind. Ant., XX, p. 15) dated in that year, 
were found in the Vizagapatam District. They evidently refer 
to the Plakivisaya, doubtfully read as Pūkivigaya by Burnell 
and Fleet. This Plakivisaya is evidently the same as the 
Plakirastra of the Ramatirtham plates of Indravarman. 

We have seen that the Godavari grant of Prthivīmūla 
refers to a coalition of kings against Indrabhattārakavarman, 
who has been identified with the Visnukundin king of that name. 
It seems to me that when Indravarman Visnukundin defeated 
the Eastern Calukya forces and penetrated far into their country, 
Jayasimha I, who seems to have been the Eastern Calukya con- 
temporary of Indravarman, formed an alliance with several other 
kings, one of whom was Adhiraja Indra, identified by Fleet 
with the Ganga king Indravarman. The combined forces of 
these allied kings possibly defeated the Visnukundin king and 
compelled him to return and shelter himself behind the ramparts 
of his capital, the city of Vengī. 

1 Kielborn entered the Chikkulla grant of Viggukugdin Vikramendravarman II 
in his List of North Indian Inscriptions (Ep. Tad., V, App., No. 637). Following Kielhora, 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar has also entered the Visgukapdin inseriptiona in his List of N. 
Ind. Inserr. (Ep. Ind., XX-I, App.. Not. 1117 and 3096-99). The Sālaftkāyana and 


Vigņakuņdin records must properly be entered into a List of South Indian Inscriptions, 
as these were local dynasties ruling over the — — in the South. 


14 








Vikramāšraya. 


As we have already noticed, king Vikramahendra is men- 


‘tioned only in the Polamuru grant of his grandson Mādhava- 
varman I. He is there described as a devotee of Lord Sripar- 


vata-svàmin and is said to have subdued the feudatory chiefs 
by his own valour. The Lord Sriparvata-svimi is referred to 
in all the inscriptions of the Visnukundin family and may, 


- therefore, be taken to have been the family-deity of the 


Visnukundins. Sriparvata may be identified with Srisaila in 
the Kurnool District of the Madras Presidency." The original 
home of the Visnukundin family may, therefore, be supposed 
to have lain not very far from the Srigaila. Kielhorn (Ep. 
Ind., IV, 193) suggested a connection of the name of the family 
with that of the hill-fort and town of Vinukonda in the Kistna 
District, about 60 miles east of the Srisaila and 50 miles south 
of the Krishna river. Vinukonda, according to Kielborn, was 
possibly the early home of the Visnukundins. 

The son and successor of Vikramahendra was Govinda- 
varman. His surname Vikramāšraya and the epithet aneka- 
samara-samghatta-vijayin possibly show that he was a king of 
considerable importance. He is said to have been obeyed by 
all the feudatory chiefs. 


4. Mādhuvavarman I Janāšraya. 


Mādhavavarman I Janāšraya appears to have been the 
greatest of the Visnukundin kings. The performance of 11 


| Excepting the grant of Mūdhsvavarman IT, which applies th epithet bhagac- 
chriparcatascámi-pádüánudhyáta to the pame of the issuer himself, all other Vigņukuņdin 
records apply the epithet to the first king (a predecessor of the issuer) with whose name 
the genealogical part of the inscriptions begins. In the records therefore king Vikramendra- 
varman I and his son and grandson are not themselves called ** devotee of Lord Sriparvata- 
svàmin." Many Western Calukya grants have been found in the Kurnool Dist., which 
region appears to have passed to the Western Calukyas before the middle of the 7th 
century, 1 
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agvamedhas, 1,000 agnistomas and some other rites including 
the Hiranyagarbha prove that he was a prince of power and re- 
sources, In very early times the afvamedha was evidently per- 
formed by kings desirous of offspring (see Apte, Sanskrit- English 
Dictionary, s.v. a$va). According to the Ramayana (I, viii, 2), 
king DaSaratha performed this sacrifice for progeny (sut-ārthī 
vājimedhena kim=artham na yajamy=aham). Kings are 
also known to have performed a$vamedha for purifying themselves 
from sin. According to Visnu, ašvamedhena $udhyanti maha- 
patakinas = tv —ime (Sabdakalpadruma-parisista, s.v. a$ramedha). 
Raima in the Ramayana (VII, 84) and Yudhisthira in the. 
Mahābhārata (XIV, iii) are said to have performed the horse- 
sacrifice with a view to purifying themselves. But as we have 
noticed above (pp. 14-15), it was performed only by a king who 
was a conqueror and a-king of kings. Keith has rightly pointed 
out that the A$vamedha ** is an old and famous rite, which kings 
alone can bring to increase their realms '* (Rel. Phil. Ved. Up., 
p.343). The Baudh. Sr. Sat. (XV, 1) says that a king victo- 
rious and of all the land should perform this sacrifice. Accord- 
ing to the Tait. Br. (III, 8, 9, 4), “he is poured aside who 
being weak offers the Ašvamedha, ' and again (V, 4, 12, 3), “it 
is essentially like the fire-offering, an Utsanna-Yajža, a sacrifice 
of great extent and elaboration.'” See Keith, Black Yajus, 
pp. exxxii-iv. According to Āpastamba (XX, 1, 1 quoted 
in the Sabdakalpadruma-parisista, Hitabadi Office, Calcutta), 
raja sárvabhaumah a$vamedhena yajeta n—=āpy = asárvabhaumah.' 
A feudatory ruler therefore could not perform the asramedha. 

t In place of nap: there is an alternate reading api, which is a later interpolation 
according to Keith (Black Yajus, p. cxxxii), but which means to say that asürrabhauma 
(not master of all the land) kings could also perform the Aévamedha. The word asdrva- 
bhauma however never means a feudatory chieftain. This reading only shows that in later 
times kings who were powerful but who did not claim to be roler of the Earth ('.¢., whole 
or major part of India) did also perform the Ašvamedba. 

3 In a note io Ind. Cult., I, pp. 114-5, it bas been suggested that since Midhavavar- 
man I Vigņukuņdin and Pravarasena I Vákajaka have been called Mahārāja in their 


inscriptions, they are to be !aken as petty chiefs even though they performed the A5vamedbha. 
In support of this tbeory Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar TU that ** even a feudatory chieftain can 
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int of great interest, however, is that Mādhavavarman I 
poe to have performed as many as ELEVEN ašvamedhas, 
x while successful conquerors like Samudragupta and Pusyamitra 
are known to have performed only one or two ašvamedhas. Of 
course from the description of the sacrifice given in the 
Rāmāyaņa and the Mahabharata, it appears that some ašva- 
medhic practices of the Vedic age were slightly modified in the epic 
period ; but it is impossible to think that it became so easy as 
to be performed by even a king of the feudatory rank. It must be 
noticed that some Vedic kings are known to have performed a 


perform a Horpe-saorifica " (fb. p. 115), and that the Aávamedba '' may or may not be 
preceded by a dig-rijaya " (p. 116). The professor has no doubt that the Vákütakas were 
subordinate chieftains (p. 116). These theories however, are not only agajnst the evidence 
of the Srüti literature, but go also against the evidence of the inscriptions of these kings. 
In inscriptions Pravarasena I bas been called samrāt, which never signifies a subor- 
dinate chieftain. Cf. samrāļ (jo) cākāģakānām  mahàárája-éri-pracarasenasya of the Balaghat 
plates, Ep. Ind. IX, p. 270, 1. 4, n. 4; also C.L I, I!I, p. 2395). That 
Müdhavavarman I was not incapable of a diycijaya is proved by a reference to his 
eastern expedition in the Polamuru grant. Moreover, an essential feature of the Aávamedha, 
beside the actual slaying of the horse, is that about the end of the performance, at 
the bidding of the Adhvaryu "a lute-player (vind-gdthin), a Rijanya, sings to the lute 
three Gathis, verses, made by himself which refer to the victories in battle connected with 
the sacrifice " (Keith, Relig. Philos. Ved. Upanig, p. 344). Further, '" As revesled in 
the later texts the sacrifice is essentially one of princely greatness. The steed for a your 
roams under guardianship of a hundred princes, a hundred nobles with swords, a hundred 
sons of heralds and charioteers bearing quivers and arrows and a hundred sons of attend- 
ants and charioteers bearing stavea'' (Sat. Br., XIII, 4. 2, 5; Boudh. Srautasütra, XV, I). 
See Keith, Black Yajus, loc. cit. To manage these requirements is simply impossible for 
a subordinate chief. Moreover, that the progress of the Aávamedbha was sometimes impeded 
when other kings challenged one's authority to perform the sacrifice, is not only proved from 
the two cases referred to in Sat. Br. (XIII, 5. 4, 21-22), and those in the Mahābhārata (XIV, 
74-81), but is also proved from an instance recorded in the Udnyendiram grant (No. 2), 
Ind. Ant., VIII, p. 273. Udayacandra, general of Nandivarman-Pallavamalla. is there reported 
to have defeated the Niņāda king, Prthivivyighra who was accompanying the A£ramedha- 
turahgama, f.e., horse let loose in connection with a borse-aacrifice. Quarrela with neighbour 
ing kings in connection with the sacrifices of Pugyamitra are distioctly referred to in the 
Mālavikāgnimitra, Act V. It is stated that Puģsamitrā's sacrificial horse was let loose to 
roam for a year at its own will under the guardianship of his grandson Vasumitra who was 
attended by a hundred princes and when the horse]perchance reached the southern bank of 
the Sindhu and was captured by tbe Yavana horsemen, brought it back after defeating the 
Yavanas. Mahārājādhirāja based on rājātirāja, ete. of the Scytho-Kugans was, in early 
times, not very often used in South India. See my note on Afcamedha in Ind. Cult., T, 
pp. 311 ff, l 
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great number of ašvamedhas. Thus Bharata, son of Dusyanta, 
according to a gāthā quoted in the Satapathabrāhmaņa (XIII, 
iii, 5.11 ; Weber's edition, p. 994), performed as many as one 
hundred and thirty-three horse-sacrifices on the banks of the 
Ganga and the Yamuna (asfdsaptatim bharato dausyantir = 
yamuna@m=anu gangayam vrtraghne= 'badhnāt paūcapaūcās- 
atam hayan=iti). According to another gāthā (loc. cit., 13), 
Bharata performed more than a thousand a$ramedhas after con- 
quering the whole earth (parahsahas;an —indray = āšvamedhān = 
ya = āharad = vijitya prthivim sarvam=iti). The epics however 
knew of traditions regarding some early kings trying to perform 
hundred aévamedhas, which would lead the performer to the 
attainment of the seat of Indra who is therefore represent- 
ed as trying to prevent the hundredth sacrifice (Apte, loc. cil.). 
May it be that the Vedic ašvamedha was less pompous than the epic 
asvamedha and that as$camedhas performed bv South Indian kings 
were of the Vedic type ? We have seen above (p. 75) that the 
Deccan performs Vedic rites more fanatically than Northern 
India. See also my views in Journ. Ind. Hist., XIII, p. 40 
Mādhavavarman I married a girl of the Vākātaka family of 
Northern Deccan, and thus made his power secure in that direc- 
tion.’ According to V. A. Smith (J.R.A.S., 1914, p. 137) the 
Vākātaka father-in-law of Mādhavavarman 1 Visnukundin was 
king Harisena who claims to have conquered the Andhra and 
the Kalinga countries. It is also believed that Madhavavarman 
succeeded in getting the possession of the Vengī country by virtue 
of this Vākātaka alliance (Sewell, Hist. Ins. South. Ind., s.v. A.D. 
500). This suggestion is however untenable in view of the fact 
that Madhavavarman I, though he was the greatest king, was not 
the first king of his dynasty, he being at least preceded by his 
I. Dr. D. C. Ganguly writes in Ind. Hist. Quart.. VIII, 26: '' Mádhavavarmon I 
was the founder of this dynasty. His mother was a princess of the Vākāļaku family." 
According to the Chikkulla plates (Ep. Tud., IV, 193), however, the Vākāļaku princess 
was the mother of Vikramendravarman I, son of Mádhavavarman I. Cf Visnakundi-cákáta- 


cam4a-deay-dlamkrta-janmünah — £ri-cikramendracarmanah ete. As we have sbown, 
Mádhavavarmon I was not the founder or the fira} king of the Viyņukuņdin dynasty. 
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"Fra ither Florada iman Md grandfather Vikramahendra. The 

E olamuru grant calls him daša-$ata-sakala-d harani-tala-narapati 

and credits him with an expedition for the conquest of the eastern 

region. 

— It must be noticed in this connection that, in the Haraha 

r F inscription dated A.D. 554, the Maukhari king Ī$ānavarman 
claims victory over an Andhr-adhipati. There can hardly be any 
doubt that this Andhr-üdhipati was a Visnukundin king. Dr. 
Raychaudhuri (Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 2nd ed., 870) has taken this 
Andhra king to be NAdhavavarman of the Polonbr plates who 
according to this grant ‘‘ crossed the river Godavari with a desire 
to conquer the eastern region. ‘This identification suits well the 
chronology we have accepted in these pages. It may not be 
impossible that the eastern expedition of Madhavavarman I was 
undertaken in retaliation to his previous unsuccessful struggle 
with the Maukharis. This supposition is supported by the fact 
that a victory over the Andhras is alluded to in the Jaunpur 
inscription of Īsvaravarman, father of Tšānavarman Maukhari 
(Corp. Ins. Ind., III, p. 230). 

In the Polamuru grant, Mādhavavarman I has been called 
avasita-vividha-divya (line 8). This passage has been left out in 
the translation of Mr. Subba Hao who bas edited the inscription 
in Journ. Andhra Hist. Hes. Soc., VI, 17 ff. "The passage, 
however, appears to me very important in connection with the 
administration of justice in the Andhra country at the time of 

„the Visnukundins. Here is a clear evidence of the prevalence of 
the system of trial by ordeals in the Visnukundin kingdom. 
The word divya, here, certainly means ‘‘ordeal’’ and vividha- 
divya “various (forms of) ordeals.'' The verb ava-so has, among 

. others, the meanings, “to accomplish,'' “to know'' and *'to des- 
troy.’ The passage avasita-vividha-divya may, therefore, mean 
one * who has accomplished the various (forms of) ordeals,” or 
“who knows (how to use) the various (forms of) ordeals,'' or 
**xyho has destroyed (i.e., abolished) the various (forms of) 
ordeals.’ We have seen that uds Mādhavavarman I Vis nukundin 


* 
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performed eleven a$vamedhas and a thousand agnistomas (kratus). 
It must be noticed in this connection that no one except 
a fanatic can be expected to perform an agvamedha sacrifice 
and expose his wives tosuch indecent and obnoxious practices 
as are necessary in the performance of this sacrifice, As 
for instance the mahisi of the performer of the asvamedha 
is required to lie down beside the sacrificial horse and to 
put the horse’s penis into her own private parts (ef. 
mahisi svayam = ev = ü$va-éi$nam —ükrsya sva-yonau sthapayati— 
Mahidhara on  Sukla-yajus, XXIII, 18-25; and ašvasya 
$iénam mahisy=upasthe nidhatte—Satapathabrāhmaya, XIII, 
iv, 2). Madhavavarman I, performer of eleven agvamedhas 
thus appears to have been one of the most orthodox Hindu 
kings of ancient India. It is, therefore, doubtful whether we 
can expect from him such a great reform as the abolition of the 
deep-rooted system of trial by ordeals, which is sanctioned by 
ancient law-givers and which was in use in our country as late 
as the end of the 18th century and possibly still later." The last 
meaning is, therefore, less probable. The divyas or ordeals, 
which were used in ancient Indian courts in order to ascertain 
the truth of a statement, has been enumerated as nine in the 
Divyatatva of Brhaspati. They were ordeal (1) by balance, 
(2) by fire, (3) by water, (4) by poison, (5) by ‘‘image-washed `’ 
water, (6) by rice, (7) by the hot māsaka, (8) by spear-head, 
and (9) by images. 

(Cf. 

dhato='gnir = udakafi = c2 aivà visam košaš —ca paūcamam 

sasthañ = ca tandulàh proktam saptamam tapta-masakam 

astamam phālam —ity = uktam navamam dharmajam smrtam. 

1 J.A.H.R.S.. VII, 1950. ‘Trial by ordeals js used to settle disputes among some 

aboriginal tribes of the Andhra region even at the present day. Mr. G. T. H. Bracken, 
Chief Secretary to the Madras Government, in course of his address on "' Wilder Parts of 
India '" to the Rotary Club on Maich 9, 1934, said, '' In disputes over land the custom 
(* in the ‘Bast Godavari Agency) is to make the parties to the dispute walk rouod the 


lend, and he who walks the whole way round continually and eats some of the earth is 
declared to be the owner.” From Report in e A. B. Patrika, Calcutta. 
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tor details see my paper on the Divyas in Journ. Andhra 


ki Hist. Res. Soc., VII, pp. 195 ff.) 


In both the Ipur and the Polamuru plates the king has been 
said to be the delighter of the damsels residing in the houses 
of Trivaranagara.  Trivara-nagara appears to mean *''the city 
of King Trivara.'" A king named Trivara has been mentioned in 
the Kondedda grant (Ep. Ind., XIX, p. 267) of the Sailodbhava 
king Dharmarāja, as having formed an alliance with a certain king 
named Madhava and fought against Dharmaraja. It is possible 
that king Trivara of the Kondedda inscription is the same as 
that mentioned in the grants of Mādhavavarman I Visnukundin. 
Madhavavarman I however does not appear to have lived in the 
time of Sailodbhava Dharmārāja and therefore can hardly be 
identical with the Madhava who fought against the Sailodbhava 
monarch. A king named Tivara is found in the line of the 
Pandavas of Kosala, who had their capital at Sripura (see: the 
Rajim and Baloda grants, Corp. Ins. Ind., III, p. 29] ff.; Ep. 
Ind., VII. 10 ff.). The charters and seals of Mahāšiva Tīvararāja 
of Sripura are in the box-headed character. According to some 
scholars, the box-headed characters were in use between the 
5th and 6th centuries of the Christian era (Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, 
p. 596). Fleet and Kielhorn, however, think that the inscrip- 
tions of Tivara of KoSala are not earlier than 700 A.D. (Indische 
Palaeographie, p. 63, note 20). According to Bühler (ibid, 
p. 62), the Central Indian or '' box-headed "' type is found fully 
developed ''in einer Inschrift Samudragupta's aus Eran und 
einer Chandragupta's II. aus Udayagiri, den kupfertafeln der 
Kónige von Sarabhapura, den Inschriften der Vākātaka, der 
des Tivara von Koégala und in zwei frühen Kadamba-Inschriften.'' 
The Gupta, Vākātaka and Kadamba records are definitely known 
to be earlier than 700 A.D. The same may be the case with 
the inscriptions of Tivara of Košala. It must be noticed in 
this connection that Fleet's and Kielhorn's view that Vākātaka 
records date from the 7th century A.D. (ibid, note 19) has now 

been conclusively disproved, t 
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The performance of Vedic sacrifices and the epithet parama- 
brahmanya (highly hospitable to the Brahmans) clearly show that 
Madhavavarman I was a staunch follower of the Brahmanical 
faith. 

I. The Ipur plates (set I) were issued in the 37th year 
of the king, possibly from the camp of Kudavada (vijaya- 
skandhavārāt kudavāda-vāsakāt), They record a notice to 
the inhabitants of Vilembali in the Guddādi visaya. The 
village was granted by the king to a Brahman named 
AgniSarman belonging to the Vatsa gotra, and all royal officers 
were ordered to protect it and make it immune from taxation. 
The executor of the grant was the king’s beloved son, Prince 
Mancanna. The village of Villembali and the Guddādi vigaya 
have not been satisfactorily identified. 

The seal of king Màdhavavarman I attached to the plates 
is circular and somewhat worn. It is divided by a cross-line 
into two sections. The lower section bears in relief Sri-Madhava- 
varmā in two lines. Hultzsch thought that the upper section 
bears the figure of Laksmi or svastika on a pedestal, flanked 
by two lamp-stands and possibly surmounted by the sun and 
the crescent of the moon (Ep. Ind., XVII, 334). As on the 
seals attached to the Chikkulla and the Ramatirtham plates, 
the figure of a lion is clearly visible, it may not be impossible 
that the obliterated part above the line contained the figure of 
alion which was possibly the crest of the Visnukundins. 

IH. The Polamuru grant was issued by the king when he 
set out on the eastern expedition and was crossing the Godavari. 
By it the mahattaras and the adhikāra-pūrusas were informed 
that the king made an agrahüra of the village of Pulobūru on 
the Daliyavàvi river and of four nivartanas of land at the southern 
extremity of Mayindavātakī, and granted it to the Gautama 
gotra Brahman Sivasarman resident of Kunrūra in Karmarastra. 
As Polamuru (Pulobūru of the inscription) is a village in the 
Ramehandrapur taluka of the East Godavari District, the present 
taluka may be roughly identified, with the Guddavādi visaya 

15 
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"ird dno Ry ich the "lage is said to have been situated. As 
we have already seen, the village of Polamuru was re-granted 
Kit to the recipient's son by the Eastern Cālukya king Jayasimba 
E UT who probably conquered the region from the Visnukundins. 


In the Sanskrit Lexicon Trikándasesa, mahattara has been 
called the same as grāma-kūta, ** the head of a village.” Cf. 
rástra-küta '' head of a ràástra," an official designation in the 
Calukya inscriptions. Evidently, affairs in villages were ins: 
by them. The word adhikāra-puruga pedējā to mean ‘‘a purusa 
(agent) having an adhikàra (a post),'' , à government official. 
(Cf. na oer SS s bdhikdrūvokiaā qirabkubhites ahagante. 
Mudrā-rāksasa, Act III). The mention of the mahattaras along 
with ''government officials" possibly shows that the former 
were not salaried officers of the government. ‘The executors of 
the grant were the Hastikoša and the Virakoga, which terms 
have already been discussed. 
> “Tt is believed that the seal (* of the Polamuru plates) 
contains the figure of a lion, the crest of the Visnukundins, and 
probably also the name of the royal donor ' (Journ. Andhra 
Hist. Res. Soc., VI, 17). 


5. Madhavavarman II. 


Mādhavavarman II was the son of Devavarman and grand- 
son of Mādhavavarman I. Only one copper-plate grant of this 
king has been discovered. It was found at Ipur, a village in the 
Tenali taluka of the Guntur District. The grant was possibly 
issued in the 17th year of the king, from Amarapura which may 
possibly be identified with the modern Amaravati. 

Mādhavavarman II has been described in this inscription 
as triküta-malay-adhipati, ** lord of Triküta and Malaya." We 
do not know of any other Malaya except the famous Malaya 
mountain, generally identified with the southernmost part of the 
Western Ghats. Trikūta, mentioned together with Malaya, may 
possibly be the same as TL sēta where a branch of the 
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Kadamba family ruled. It can hardly have any connection 
with the Triküta placed by Kālidāsa (Raghu., TV, 58-59), 
in the Aparānta, i.e. Northern Konkan. It is, however, difficult 
at the present state of our knowledge to justify Madhavavarman 
Il’s claim to be in possession of those two localities. 

The plates record the grant of a village, the name of which 
seems to be Murotukalikī, to two Brahmans named Agnišarman 
and Indrašarman. 

The seal of Mādhavavarman II attached to the Ipur plates 
(set II) is circular and much worn. It is divided by a cross-line 
into two sections like the seal of his grand-father. In the lower 
section the legend Srī-Mādhava (-varmmā) in two lines is very 
faintly visible, while the symbols in the upper section cannot be 
made out at all (Ep. Ind., XVII, 338). 


6. Vikramendravarman I (II?). 


The next king appears to have been Vikramendravarman I, 
son of Madhavavarman I. No inscription of this king has been 
discovered. The most interesting point about this king is that, 
in the Chikkulla plates of his grandson, he is called Visnukundi- 
vākāta-vamš$advay-ālamkrta-janmā. Vākāta is evidently the same 
as Vākātaka, which was the most glorious dynasty ruling in 
Northern Deccan in the 5th century of the Christian Era. "The 
relation of Vikramendravarman I with the Vākātakas is also 
referred to in the Ramatirtham plates of his son, where he is 
called ubhaya-vams-alamka@rabhata (who is the ornament of 
both the dynasties). 

“The Vākātakas were the neighbours of the Kadambas and 
the Vākātaka kingdom extended up to the modern town of 
Kurnool on the banks of the Krishna. We know that the famous 
temple of Srīšailam or Sri-parvata is in the Kurnool district, and 
*a story, as related in the Sthala-Mahatmya of the place, says 
that the princess Chandrāvatī, a daughter of the Gupta king 
Chandragupta, conceived a passion for the God on the Srisaila 





flowers to him'' (Report on Epigraphy for 1914-1915, Part 
II, 91). 


“ In fact, we shall see that this dynasty (scil. that of the 
Visnukundins) had for its tutelary deity the God of Sri-Parvata 
and that the first (?) king of this dynasty Madhavavarman 


J married a Visnukundin (? Vākātaka) princess. I think there 


can be no doubt that this princess was the daughter or 
grand-daughter of queen Prabhāvatī,'' the daughter of king 
Chandragupta IIT and wife of the Vākātaka king Rudrasena. 
(See Dubreuil, Anc. Hist. Dec., 73-74.) According to Vincent 
Smith (J.R.A.S., 1914, p. 137) the mother of Visnukundin 
Vikramendravarman I was the daughter of the Vākātaka king 
Harisena, who claimed to have conquered the countries of 


Andhra and Kalinga. 


7. Indravarman. 


The son and successor of Vikramendravarman I was Indra- 
varman, to whom belong the plates discovered at a place called 
Ramatirtham in the vicinity of Vizianagram. The king has 
been described as parama-mahesvara (staunch devotee of Mahes- 
vara, i.e., Siva) and adneka-caturddanta-samara-šata-sahasra- 
samghatta-vijayī. The significance of the latter epithet may be 
understood from what has been already discussed above. It 
refers to the king's struggle with his eastern or north-eastern 
neighbours. 

The Ramatirtham plates (Ep. Ind., XII, 133) which were 
issued from the Puranisañgamavasaka (which possibly means the 
camp at Puranisamgama) in the 27th year of the king Indra- 
varman record the grant of the village of Peruvātaka in the 
Plakirüstra as an agrahàra to a taittiriyaka Brahman named 
Nagnašarman who belonged to the Mandira gotra. 

The agrahüra was exempted from the burden of all taxes, 
and the peasants assembled at reray stake were ordered to give 
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to the Brahman the customary share of the produce of the 
agraha@ra and to perform regularly all duties, such as conveying 
message, etc. "The future owners of the country are also requested 
not to confiscate but to protect the agrahara. The king himself 
was the executor of the grant. The nature of the grant appears 
to support our view that king Indravarman granted the agrahāra, 
while leading an expedition against his eastern enemies. Plaki- 
rāstra, as we have already noticed, is the present Vizianagram 
region. It is mentioned as Plakivisaya and Palakivisaya in the 
inscriptions of Calukya Visnuvardhana I (Ep. Ind., IX, 317). 

The seal attached to the Ramatirtham plates shows the 
. faint figure of an advancing lion facing the proper right, with 
its left forepaw raised, neck erect, mouth wide open, and the 
tail raised above the back and ended in a loop. 


S. Vikramendravarman II (III ?). 


King Indravarman was succeeded by his eldest son, Vikra- 
mendravarman II. A copper-plate grant (Ep. Ind., IV, 193) of 
this king was discovered at Chikkulla in the Tuni subdivision of 
the Godavari District. It was issued from the Lendulüravásaka 
which has been identified by Ramayya with modern Dendalüru 
near Ellore. 

King Vikramendravarman II, who was a parama-māhešvara 
like his father, hereby dedicated a village called Regonrana to 
Somagiresvaranatha in honour of the matted-haired, three-eyed 
God, the Lord of the three worlds. Somagirešvaranātha appears 
to be the name applied to a li&ga established in a temple at 
Lendulūra. 

The village of Regonrana is said to have been situated to 
the south of the village of Rāvireva on the bank of the Krsna- 
vennā (Krishna) in Natrpati which appears to be the name of a 
district. 

The seal of Vikramendravarman II attached to the Chikkulla 
plates ‘‘ bears in relief on a slightly countersunk surface a well- 
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KOL cec lion, which stands to the proper right, raises the right 
EM. forepaw, opens the mouth and apparently has a double tail '' 
— (loc. cit.). It, however, seems to me that the tail of the lion is not 
double as Kielhorn takes it to be, but is only raised above the 
back so as to end in a loop. 


APPENDIX C 
1. Polamuru Plates of Madhavavarman I. 


The Polamuru plates of Madhavavarman I were edited by 
R. Subba Rao in Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., VI, pp. 17ff. . 
But his reading does not seem to me quite accurate in all 
places. Mr. Subba Rao, moreover, did not notice the numerous 
mistakes in the composition of the inscription. His translation is 
also not satisfactory. The passage Vieyukoņdinām = appratihata- 
$üsana has been translated as '* whose edicts pass unchallenged 
with the name of Vishnukundi,’’ dašašata-sakala-dharanņī- 
tala-narapatir = avasita-vividha-divya as ** who subdued the kings 
of the whole earth of ten hundred villages," parama-brahmanya 
as * who is the best Brahman,’’ taittirīyakasabrahmachārī as 
“who is the true Brahmachari of the Taittirika branch,” 
etc., etc. It may also be pointed out that ' Ll. 29-34 '' have 
been translated as '''The executors of this grant are Hastikoša 
and Virakosa who are great warriors and whose duty it is to 
protect the grant." I fail to find any connection between 
“LI z9-34'' and Mr. Subba Rao's translation. 

My reading is based on the facsimile published along with 
Mr. Subba Rao's paper in Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., VI. 


ote 
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TEXT 
Ist Plate: 2nd Side. 


1. Svasti [||*] Bhagavat-'$rīparvatasvāmi-pād-ānu- 

dhyātasya Visnuko[ndinà ]m = appra- 

2. tihata-Sisanasya sva-pratāp-opanata-sāmanta- 

manujapati-mandala [sya] 

3. I. virahita-ripu-sad - vargasya  vidh-*imdupavitra- 
trivargasya vibudha-pati-sà [ddhya? |- 

Sara-vira*-vibhava-bala-parüákramasy&* Sri-Vikra- 
mahendrasya sūno * aneka- 


Bot et cet TEV 
— 


5. samara-[sam] ghatta-vijayina[h] para-narapati- 
ma [ ku ]ta-mani-mayukh *-àvadáta-ca- 

6. [ra* |na-yugalasya Vikramüérayasya šrī-Govinda- 
varmanah priya-tanayah’ atula- 

7 [ba* ]la - parā[kra ]ma - yašo - dāna-vinaya - sapa *- 


[nno] daga-Sata-sakala-dharanitala-nara- 


Ind Plate: Ist Side. 


Urso; patir = avasi [ ta-vi | vidha-divyas = Trivaranagara- 
bhavana-gata-yuvati *-jana-vi- 
9. harana-ratir = annanya ™ -nrpati-sádhürana - dina- 


t Read Bhagacac-Chri?. 
2 Head ridh-īmdu. 
3 Read sádhya and vīra. Ddhya is not clear, and the idea seems to be awkwardly 
expressed, 
4 Read “sya. 
Read “nor  ane*, 
Read "ya". 
Read *yo  'tula*., 
Read rampanno. 
Subba Rao reads yucati. 
Read *r *ananya*. 


e 9 = < aw 






10. 
"et 
zu 
19. 

L. 13. 
D. 14. 
p: 35. 
L. 16. 
L. 17. 


Ë Z S 5 S e. q e n. ue 


usi 


r3 E — P Ç 


mpm * ci T * M aborde x abrti- 


| mati-ksānti-kānti-Sauriy * a. audaryya-gabbi ryya *- 
8 prabbrty -aneka-guna-sampa- 
j-j nita -raya - samutthita - bhümandala - vyapi- 


vipula-yasoh * kratu-sā- 


hasra - yājī  Hiranyagarbha -prasūtaļ ° ekadas - 
ASvamedh-üvabhrtha-snàna-vi- 

gata - jagad-enaskah sarva - bhūta - pariraksana- 
cuūcub * vidva-dvija *- guru-vri *- 

ddha-tapasvi-jan-āšrayo mahārājah šrī-Mādhava- 
varmāf||*] Api ca niya*[m— au]- 


2nd Plate: 2nd Side. 


$anasam sattvam kaišavam ka[nti] m = aindavim" 
udvahann=urubhāļh| bhāti vikram-āda"- 

pta-bhüri-bhüh? apy =asau 4 mahitala-nrpati- 
bhaskarah| |*] Parama-brahmanyo 

mātā-pitru "- pād-ānudyātah " Janāšraya- maha- 


rijab'" Guddāvadi "-visa- 


Subba Rav reads dharma, 
Read faury-audārya, 

Read gümbhirya. 

Read “yasah. 

Omit visarga. 

Subba Rao reads cuncub, 
Head" r-vídvad-dei*. 
Read rr". 

Read nayam = 

Read *vim- ud". 

Read wrubhar = bhāti vikram-üraápta—. 
Read “bhir=apy—asau, 
Subba Rao reads asyasau, 
Read pitr". 

Read "dhyāto. 

Read "rājo, 


Read Guddavādi. A-B.B.1. E., 1914, p. 10, reads Guddavāfi, 
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hoe p p 
= 
eo 


š 


E op qp E 


sete Ses «= 


22. 


25. 
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yye' vigaya-mahāttarānt = adhikara-purusams = 

ca * imam =arttham =ñ[jña]pa- 

yaty = asti * vidi[ta] m=astu vo yath=āsmābhi 
[h]* Guddavādi-vi[sa] ye Da[li ]ya- 

vavi-tire  Pulo[bü]ru-nàma-grámab*' Mayinda- 
vataki-daksinata-si- 

mante catu’-nivarttanai=ca ksetram yugapat 
pra[ttam] pra&g-di-jigisaya prasthi 


3rd Plate: lst Side. 


tah Godava[ri]m=atitaran® veda-vedāmga- 
vido RudraSa[rmma]|no naptre* sva-pitu- 

r=adhika-gun- ādhyasi-tanoh "^ NDāmašarmmaņah 
putrāya Šivašarmmaņe Gauta- 

ma-sagotraya Karmmarāstra-Kuņrūra-vāstavyāya 
Taittirika "-sabra[ hma |carine E 

veda - catustaya - samāmnāt-āvadāt-ānanāya sva- 
karmm-anu- " 

sthana-paraya phālgunyām " paurņamasyā “ soma- 
rahu-sagraba-nimi| tte ] 


Subba Rao reads “gaméca, Read 4c = ena”. 

Asti ia suüperfluous. 

Read *bhir- Gudda". See p. 120, note 17. 

The third letter is not clear. A,R.8.I.E., 1914, p. 10, reads the name as Pulimbüru, 
the grant of J ayasimha I tbe name is Pulobūmra. Read "grümo  Mayi"*. 
Read dakķiņasīmānte catur-niva*. 

Read prāg-dig-jigitayā, prasthitaibh and *taradbhih. Subba Rao reads taram, 
Subba Kao reads napptre. 

Read *dhyāsita = tanor = Dama. 

Read Taittiriyaka". 

Read *karmm-ānu". 

Subba Rao reads phālguņya. 

Head paurmamasyàrn, 


16 


"--—— ato 





L. 29. * 


— ! sarva-kara-parihāreņ = āgrahāri ° 


[kr]tyā* samprattah [||*] Ta- 
tha bhavadbhir = anyais = ca dharm-ādhišata *- 
——— pari [pā] — [N Na kai- 


8rd Plate: 2nd Side. 


$=cid=vādhā karantya[||*] Ājiiaptir =itra" Has- 
tikoša-Vīrakošau [||*] Mahā- 


L. 30. III. mātra-yodhayos=tesām”  $reyaH kīrtir=idam' 


L. 


metre, 
I Read yo-'tra. 
M Read svikrtya. 


oe = 


mahat? [*I] Ye- 


31. na" ]obhena lumpanti š$vapākās = tesu" jāyate” 
[I*] A[nya]ya- 

32. samakāle tu sthātavyam Saktitah pura[ | *] 
Upeksati 

33. punary = yatra"  nara[ke] sa [ni]majjati| ||* ] 
Ity =evam = ubhaya- 

. 84. ganau sthikrtyë" paripalayet[||*] Atra Vyāsa- 
gītā” [Slokah] 
4th Plate: 1st Side. 

35. [Ba]hubhir- va[su]dhà ^ dattà bahubhis=c= 
ānupā [li ]- 

Read dattyd* Subba Rao reads dattyjām. 

Read *hàri* . 

Read *krtya. 

Read *éayita*. 

Read palaniyah 

Read *tír atra 

Read" s-tayob 

Read mahati. 

Read ca. 

Read tu. 


Ë E K... . ... —— 


Read jüyante, tbough it doea not suit the line, which seems to be in the anus[ubh 


But the meaning of the passage is not clear. 


Ww Read Vydea-gitah. 


. 


à 
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<a, 


tā [| *] Yasya yasya yadā bhūmis = tasya tasya- 


L. 36. 
tadā phalam'[||*] Sva-da- 

L. 37 (tà! para-dattām = va” yo hareti * vasundharām s 
[ | *] Sasthi-va[ri |°sa-sabasra- 

L. 398. ni visthāyāii=jāyate krmi[b||*] Sasthi*-varsa- 
sahasrani 

L. 39. svrage "'modati bhümidah[ | *] Aksetta’ c= 

M ānumantā ca tàny — eva naka’ va- 
L. 40. se [t][||*] Na visa” visam=ity =āhuh " brahma- 
" svam visam=ucyate[ | *] Visam-e- 
L. 41. kāki[nam] ha[nti] brahma-svam puļtra]-pau- 


trikam"[||*] Vijaya-rajya-sam-vatsare™ 


2. Polamuru Plates of Jayasimha I. 


These Plates have been edited in Journ. Andhra Hist. 
Res. Soc., IV, 72ff. and in Ep. Ind., XIX, 254 ff. My 
transcript is prepared from the facsimile published in the 


former. 
TEXT. 
La... Svasti[||*] Srī-vijaya-skandhāvārāt" mātr-gaņa- 
pariraksitànàm Mānavya-sagotrāņām 
! Read phalam. 


2 Read sva-dāttām. 
3 Read “dattam od. 
4 Read hareta. 

5 Read *ràm. 

6 Rend papfi- varga. 


1 Read ākgeptā. 


5 Read norake. 

9 Read vitam. 

! Rond "hur- bra". 

N Read “kam. 

M The upper part of the symbol looks like 40, and the lower part like 5. 


p. 90, note 1. 


W Read *trān = mátt*. . 


See above, 


L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 


11. 


12. 
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Hāritī-putrāņām! Ašvamedha-yājinām Calukyā- 
nām kula-jala-nidhi- 

samutpanna-rāja-ratnasya sakala-bhuvana- manda- 
la-mandita-kirttih* śrī- 

Kirttivarmmanah pautrah’ aneka-samara-samghat- 
ta-vijayina[h | para-nara- 

pasakta IM may kb STANG carana-yugala- 
sya Sri- Visnuvardhana- | 

mahārājasya priya-tanayah  pravarddhamāna- 
pratāp-opanata-samasta- 


Ond Plate: 1st Side 


s[&]manta - ma[n |dalah sva - bahu - bala - par- 
[ākram-0 ]pàrjjita-sa[ kala ]-yaso- 

vibhāsita-dig-antarah ^ sva-Sakti-traya-trisül-ava- 
bhinna-para-narapati- 

sakala-bala-cetanah * Brhaspatir<iva nayajfio 
Manur =ivā vinaya- 

jhah® Yudhisthira iva dharmma-parāyaņah" 
Arjuna-vad = apara-nara- 

patibhir = anabhilamghita-paurusyah’ aneka-$āstr- 
ārttha-tatvajūah para- 

ma-brahmanya®  mātā-pitr-pād-ānudhyātah Sri- 
Pridhivī-Jayasinngha"-va- 


1 Read "nām = Aca. 

Better read “kirtteh. 

Read “tro= 'neka. 

Read -cefano. 

Read "jfio. 

Read "no = 'rjuna*. | 
Read *40* 'neka*. * 
Head *brahmanyo. 

Head Prthivi-Jayosimha. 


" m.» ww va D u 


toy es Sy MEE, JE! 
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9nd Plate: 2nd Side. 


13. llabha-maharajah'  Guddavādi*-vigaye — visaya- 
mahatta[ rin 2 adhi ] kára-pu- | 

14. rusams = ca" imam = arttham = ājūāpayaty = 
asti^ viditam =astu vo yath —àsmabhih* 

15. II. Guddavadi-visaye Pulobūmra-nnāma"-grāmal" 
veda-vedāmga- 





16. vido  Dāmašarmmaņah pautrāya sva-pitur= 
- adhika-guna.gan-adhi- 

17. vàsasya  Šivašarmmaņah putraya Taittirika- 
sabrahmacāriņe" veda- 

18. dvay-alamkrta-Sariraya® Gautama-sagotrüya sva- 


[ka]rmm = a"[nusthàna ]- 


3rd Plate: st Side. 


19. parāya purvv-agrüháürika"-Rudrasáarmmane" Asa- 
napura-sthāna-vāstavyāya 

20. $ri-Sarvvasiddhi-datya” sarvva-kara-pariharen- 
āgrahārīkrtya samprattah| || * | 

21. Tatha bhavadbhir=anyaiš — ca dharmmadhišata"- 


buddhibhih paripálaniyah[ | *] 


Read “rajo 

Cf. da in veda-vedamga (l. 15). 
Read “s4m4=c= ema". 

Asti is superfluous, 

Read *osmābhir =. 

Read *nāma", 

Read *grāmo. 

Read Taittiriyaka-sabrah macárine. 
Read "fariráya 

Read *karmm-ànu"*. 

Read pūrvv-āgra". 

Read *ne — "sana", 

Read dattyā. 

Read dharmm-ddhi-éayita®. 


= = — 
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x 22. Na kaiš-cid=vādhā  karaoiya[|*] Ajñaptir = 
Ee atra Hastikoša-Vīrako$a' [ || *] Bya’- 
LD: 28.  sa-gitàh Bahubhirv = vasudhā dattà bahubhis = 


c=Anupalita[ | *] Yasya yasya 
yada bhimis=tasya tasya tadā phalam = iti[ ||*] 
Sam || 5| gi 8| di 9" 





I Read "koéau. 

3 Read Vyàsa"*, The word slokāļ seems to be left out after gita) 

3 The date was originally read in An. Rep. 8. Ind, Ep., 1914, p. 10, ns year ii: [4u] 
di 6 (Sunday). Subba Rao reads sam 4, which is certainly wrong. M. 8. Sarma reads 5 gi (gri?) 
8|di7| (J. A. H. R. S, V, p. 188). I agree with Mr. Sarma except in the case of the last 
figure, which appears to me to be certainly 3. Cf. the symbol for 3 in 1. 30 of the Polamuru 
plates of Mūdhavavarman I. Cf. also Bühler's Indische Palmographie, Tafel IX, Col. 
VII. 
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Cat., 34 ff. 


J.R. A.8., July, 1934, pp. 560 f. 
J.R.A.S., October, 1934, pp. 729ff. 
(Savitr) - F " 
about the middle 
end of the 3rd century 
supabudha- S £. 
about the middle Je. 

-4; EX 
p. 173) * : r^ 
omit ‘‘as has been discussed above’ 
Cāmtamūla (Sāntamūla) II.  . 
J.R.A.S., October, 1934, pp. 729ff. . 
J.R,A.S., October, 1934, pp. 732ff. — - 


„ about the middle. Omit **when the Iksvaku.. 


belonged originally also to Magadha (pp. 127- ix 
granted from Pistapura - 
their Saiva faith 
village-god. '' 
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